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The Gentleman’s Magazine 


“ Laus nova nisi oritur, etiam vetus amittitur.” 
Pus. Syr. 


DWARD CAVE (1691-1754), the founder of Tue 
f GENTLEMAN'S Macazine, first worked with a 
timber-merchant and was then apprenticed to a 
printer, Collins, who sent him to Norwich to conduct the 
Norwich Courant. Returning before long to London, he 
became a contributor to Mist's Weekly Fournal, corrected 
the “ Gradus ad Parnassum”’ for the Stationers’ Company, 
and wrote several pamphlets on current topics. About 
1725 he began to furnish country news to a London paper 
at a guinea a week, obtaining this news by the help of his 
position at the post-office, where he officiated as “clerk of 
the franks” ; and later he provided London news for 
the country papers. He was imprisoned in 1727 for ten 
days for breach of privilege in publishing parliamentary 
news. 

In 1731 Cave purchased a printing office at St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, and began to publish THe GenTLEMAN’S 
Macazine ork Monruty Inrevrticencer. The first 
number, for January 1731, was issued early in February. 
Cave’s aim was ‘to give Monthly a View of all the 
Pieces of Wit, Humour, or Intelligence daily offered to 
the Publick in the News-Papers” (of which no fewer 
than “200 Half-sheets per Month are thrown from the 
Press only in London” and probably as many more in 
the provinces), to “join therewith some other Matters of 
Use or Amusement that will be communicated to us,’ 
and to record the “most remarkable Transactions and 
Events, Foreign and Domestick.” He also gave a table 
of the prices of the chief stocks and of certain goods in 
the London Market, Bills of Mortality, lists of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, and a Register (no reviews) of 
Books. In each number appeared several pages of verse ; 
and to this feature he attached much importance. He 
did not hesitate to correct his correspondents’ verses when 
he judged the rhymes to be faulty (see his remarks in 
vol. v. p. 556). 
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In 1732 he began the publication of Reports of the 
parliamentary proceedings. The speeches were collected 
by various persons secretly introduced into the Houses of 
Parliament, or were sometimes supplied by the members. 
William Guthrie (author of a ‘‘General History of the 
World”) was employed to put together and edit the 
speeches ; and later (1740-1744) Samuel Johnson—Cave’s 
intimate friend—was parliamentary editor. The debates 
were termed the Debates of the Senate of Lilliput, and the 
speakers’ names were somewhat altered. For reporting the 
trial of Lord Lovat in 1747, Cave was summoned to the 
Bar of the House and severely reprimanded. Publication 
of the debates was then suspended until 1752. 

Tue GentteMan’s Macazine was the first paper to 
offer prizes of any considerable value for contributions. 
Beginning in 1733 with the prize of a few volumes for 
the best piece of verse, Cave announced in 1734 that he 
would give £50 for the best poem on Life, Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. The poems sent in were 
published in an extraordinary number of the magazine. 

After Cave’s death in 1754 the magazine was taken 
over by David Henry, a printer, Cave’s brother-in-law, 
who seems to have managed it single-handed until 1778, 
when John Nichois (of the ‘* Progresses”” and “ Literary 
Anecdotes’) took a share in it and joined the manage- 
ment. 

In 1765 reviews of books began to be given in place of 
bare lists of titles. 

From 1792 to 1826 THe GeENTLEMAN’s MaGaziINneE 
flourished greatly under John Nichols and his son, John 
Bowyer Nichols (who had joined his printing business in 
1796). One of the chief contributors in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century was Richard Gough, the anti- 
quarian topographer. 

John Nichols dying in 1826, his son, J. B. Nichols, 
took the management, and in 1833 became sole. pro- 
prietor. He transferred a share to William Pickering, 
the famous publisher, but this share he afterwards repur- 
chased. From 1834 to 1850 John Mitford, a scholar of 
high distinction, filled the editorial chair. 
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In 1851 J. B. Nichols retired from all active share in 
the management, and his son, John Gough Nichols, acted 
as editor until 1856, when they were compelled ‘by the 
great age of the one and the want of health of the other 
to relinquish the chief conduct of it into other hands.” 

The magazine was then transferred for a nominal sum 
to John Henry Parker, of Oxford, in whose hands it 
became largely architectural, though reviews of books and 
contributions on literary antiquities were still numerous. 
At the end of 1865 Parker transferred it to Messrs. 
Bradbury, Evans, and Co., by whom it was published until 
May 1868, when it was acquired by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, who largely modified its antiquarian character. 
From 1870 to 1905 Mr. Joseph Knight (the genial and 
erudite editor of “ Notes and Queries”) contributed the 
Table Talk of Sylvanus Urban. 

An attempt will now be made to restore THE GENTLE- 
MAN'S Macazine—which has been acquired by Lord 
Northcliffe—to the position that it held in the first half 
of the last century. 

The events of the month will be succinctly recorded, 
and contemporary literature will be reviewed ; but much 
space will be given as of old to literary and antiquarian 
research. In the preface to the first number Cave 
remarked that ‘‘ many things deserving attention” were 
“only seen by Accident,” inasmuch as the information 
was contained in “loose papers uncertainly scattered 
abroad.” Excellent work is being done to-day by local 
antiquarian societies ; but it still remains true that much 
valuable knowledge is buried away in inaccessible places 
and is ** only seen by Accident.” The new GENTLEMAN’S 
Macazine will welcome communications from near and 
far, and will strive to serve as a vinculum societatis for 
widely scattered groups of workers. 

At the end of each half-year a full index will be issued, 
and it is anticipated that the half-yearly bound volumes 
will soon be recognised as indispensable books of 
reference. 


A. H. Buen. 











The Pepysian Treasures—I 


N May 26, 1703, John Evelyn made in his diary 
the following note: “This day died Mr. Sam. 


Pepys, a very worthy, industrious and curious 
person, none in England exceeding him in knowledge 
of the Navy. . . . He was universally belov’d, hospitable, 
learned in many things, skilled in music, a very great 
cherisher of learned men of whom he had the conversa- 
tion. His library and collection of other curiosities 
were of the most considerable, the models of ships espe- 
cially.” While we must remember that this is the 
funeral oration of a friend, it is none the less a just sum- 
mary of the character, tastes, and accomplishments of 
Samuel Pepys. Three years later Evelyn himself died, 
and though he left his name upon a book well known to 
horticulturists—the famous “ Sylva”—his reputation, 
like that of Pepys, suffered eclipse for more than a century. 
It was not until 1818 that Evelyn’s “ Diary” was published, 
and the value of his record realised. Even then, had a 
reader chanced on the above passage concerning Pepys, 
it would doubtless have had little interest for him. 
Perhaps he might have recalled that Jeremy Collier also 
praised a man of that name; perhaps he might recollect 
having seen his portrait. But unless he had chanced to 
inquire at Magdalene College, Cambridge, Pepys would 
have been for him a mere nominis umbra. 

Indeed, in 1818 even the authorities at Magdalene 
could have given little information about the man who 
bequeathed to the College—under curious conditions— 
the valuable “ Bibliotheca Pepysiana,” which reached 
Cambridge about 1723 (when the cost of its removal 
and housing amounted to (117). An inquirer would 
have learned from the librarian that the library contained 
some three thousand volumes, including manuscripts, 
prints, maps, tracts, pamphlets, ballads, and the popular 
literature of the close of the seventeenth century. It 
had not been four years in Cambridge before it was 
visited by one Peter Leicester, a correspondent of John 
Byrom the poet. Both Leicester and Byrom were in- 
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terested in shorthand or “ tachygraphy.” Rummaging 
in the library, Leicester saw in Pepys’s MS. catalogue 
an entry “Shorthand Collection,” but was unable to 
trace the reference. Whilst searching, however, he lit 
upon “ five’ large volumes, quarto, being a journal of 
Mr. Pepys; I did not know the method, but they were 
writ very plain, and the proper names in common cha- 
racters. . . . I had not time, and was loth to be trouble- 
some to the library keeper, otherwise I would have 
deciphered some of the journal.” We must suppose 
that the matter was forgotten by Byrom, who was just 
the sort of person likely to be interested in an old diary 
concealed under a cipher. At last,in the spring of 1819, 
the Master of Magdalene engaged one John Smith, 
an undergraduate of St. John’s, to decipher the whole 
diary. 

For nearly three years, “ usually for twelve and four- 
teen hours a day, with frequent wakeful nights,” Smith 
continued his laborious task. By April, 1822, he had com- 
pleted the translation of Pepys’s three thousand quarto 
pages of shorthand into over nine thousand pages of his 
own longhand. In the course of this immense work he 
met with “three hundred and fourteen shorthand cha- 
racters, comprising three hundred and ninety-one words 
and letters, which all had to be kept continually in mind, 
whilst the head, the eye, and the hand of the decipherer 
were all engaged on the MS. Much of it was in minute 
characters, greatly faded, and inscribed on almost trans- 
parent paper, very trying and injurious indeed to the 
eee organs.” Many years later he described his task 

“ unprofitable ” ! 

” ih to-day we give all honour to John Smith, and all 

sympathy to his “ visual organs,” so nobly sacrificed. 


However little he may have appreciated it, his was a 
privilege many have envied, and a responsibility many 
would be eager to take upon themselves. And if he had 
the additional pleasure of carrying out the whole of the 
work in the pleasant room given up to the “ Bibliotheca 
Pepysiana, 


> 


surely he had little ground for complaint. 


1 There are six volumes altogether. 
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Magdalene College stands on the banks of the river ; 
and, raising his weary eyes from the “ unprofitable ” 
transcription, John Smith could look, eighty years ago, 
over quiet fields and Camus footing slow past the common. 
Had Pepys not left his library to his old college, the 
transcriber’s task might have lain in the sombre depths 
of the British Museum, with the roar of London in his 
ears: then indeed we might have pitied him. 

The Master of Magdalene who had engaged Smith for 
the task was brother to the Lord Braybrooke of that day, 
the family being hereditarily connected with Magdalene 
College. Three years after the conclusion of John 
Smith’s labours, Lord Braybrooke published the result— 
with large omissions. Admitting in his preface that he 
has curtailed the MS. materially, he defends the action 
by saying that his “ principal study in making the selec- 
tion has been to omit nothing of public interest” ; and 
according to the standards of the day, Lord Braybrooke 
and his editorial coadjutors did their work well. None 
the less, it is a well-known fact that successive editions of 
the “ Diary” have included more and more of the 
original, and that the soul of Samuel Pepys has been 
more and more fully revealed, until to-day there are few 
who have not become familiar with him and his wonderful 
book. 

However, we are here concerned only indirectly with 
the “Diary.” ‘To repeat Evelyn’s words, “ His library 
and collection of other curiosities were of the most 
considerable ” ; and no one was better aware of that than 
Samuel Pepys. Witness the great pains he took, not only 
to form the collection, but to acquire the true con- 
noisseur’s intricate knowledge of his possessions, to main- 
tain them becomingly, to house them worthily, to arrange 
themand catalogue them. In the dark December days of 
1666 he was engaged, with the assistance of his household, 
in the task of ordering his books: “ Spent the evening 
in fitting my books, to have the number set upon each, 
in order to my having an alphabet of my whole, which 
will be of great ease to me.” And again, a week later : 
**J to my chamber, and with my brother and wife did 
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number all my books in my closet, and took a list of their 
names, which pleases me mightily, and is a jobb I wanted 
much to have done.” 

But his library was not complete in 1666; he continued 
buying books and collecting the floating literature of the 
day right up to his death. In his will he left minute in- 
structions, directing his nephew and heir, John Jackson 
(to whom for his life-time the library was bequeathed), 
to complete certain series of tracts and books, including 
“the further volumes of my Lord Clarendon’s History 
now under the press.” ‘The whole library was moreover 
to be carefully “‘ compared with its catalogue, and all 
outlying books immediately lookt up and put into their 
places”; certain volumes to be bound uniformly with 
the rest; and Pepys’s “arms or crest or cypher to be 
stampt in gold on the outsides of the covers of every 
book admitting thereof.” Finally, when certain specified 
and unspecified additions had been made by John Jack- 
son, “* with the advice of his learned friends,” the whole 
library was to be “ closed, and from thenceforward na 
additions made thereto’; the books to be renumbered, 
rearranged, “their placing as to heighth strictly 
reviewed,” and then to remain for ever housed in the 
beautiful glass-fronted oak presses provided for them. 

We may notice in passing that the arrangement of the 
books by their “ heighth,” however awkward and in- 
convenient it may appear to us, was a far more rational 
method to adopt in those days, when the terms folio, 
quarto, octavo, &c., really signified a particular size, 
than it would be with our modern fashion of “ off-sizes.” 
Pepys’s arrangement in his deep presses was to place the 
folios and large books at the back of each shelf, generally 
pushed well home against the back of the press, and 
occasionally raised on a secondary shelf half the depth of 
the whole ; so that the octavos and smaller books could 
then be placed in front, leaving the back-lettering of 
the larger books exposed. This arrangement, which 
would properly horrify a2 modern scientific librarian, 
is undoubtedly economical of space; but its chief and 
inevitable drawback lies in the fact that access to the back 
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row of large volumes can only be obtained by the removal 
of part of the front row of books. 

As far as it is possible to judge, John Jackson, the 
happy legatee, was an entirely trustworthy and com- 

etent person, and carried out Pepys’s instructions 

minutely. The present condition of the library is a 
silent but irrefutable witness to his piety and care. But 
Pepys had looked forward beyond the death of his 
nephew: “ Could I be sure,” he wrote in his will, “ of 
a constant Succession of Heirs from my said nephew . 
I should not entertain a thought of its ever being Alienated 
from them.” ‘This was uncertain; and he was anxious 
that the library should not run the risk of “ falling into 
the hands of an incompetent heir and thereby of being 
sold, dissipated, or imbezelled.” He therefore drew 
up a list of his “‘ prevailing inclinations in this matter,” 
a remarkable concatenation of preferences, dichotomised 
regularly as follows : of the two Universities, Cambridge 
rather than Oxford; to a private College at Cambridge 
rather than to the public library [now the University 
Library]; to Trinity or Magdalene in preference to any 
other college ; and of these two to Magdalene rather than 
Trinity, “ for the sake of my own and nephew’s Education 
therein.” ‘Thus the books now rest where their collector 
wished them to be. 

The oak presses deserve a few words. ‘They are twelve 
in number, eight being placed against the walls, and four 
back to back in the middle of the room. They are of a 
handsome design, and uniform in construction. Apart 
from locks, it would appear that they have required little 
alteration since they were made, and even the catches 
fastening the glass doors are said to be Pepys’s own 
invention. We learn from the “ Diary ” that they were 
all made by “ Sympson the joiner,” who did much 
carpentry for Pepys, “ fitting his closet,” and putting 
up chimney-pieces for both him and his wife. On July 
23, 1666, the first consultation was held: ‘‘ Comes 
Sympson, the Joyner, and he and I with great pains con- 
triving presses to put my books up in; they now growing 
numerous, and lying one upon another on my chairs, 
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I lose the use to avoyde the trouble of removing them, 
when I would open a book.” By the end of August, 
Sympson had finished them, and brought them round to 
set up in the “ new closett.” Pepys does not state the 
number of presses made in 1666, but we cannot suppose 
the whole twelve were made at once. On January Io, 
1667-1668, he mentions only “‘ my two presses.” 

Apart from the presses and their contents, the orna- 
ments of the room are few, and indeed there is none too 
much space to spare. Over the doorway is one of 
Kneller’s portraits of Pepys, who seems to have been 
extraordinarily fond of sitting for his picture, as two or 
three other portraits by Kneller are known: one by Lely, 
in the hall of Magdalene College; one by John Hales, 
in the National Portrait Gallery; and several others. 
Above the wide fire-place has been mounted the famous 
map by Ralph Agas, “ Civitas Londinum, a Survey of 
the Cities of London and Westminster, the borough of 
Southwark and parts adjacent.” ‘The only other known 
copy of this map, which is attributed to the year 1591, 
and measures some six and a half feet by two and a half, 
is in the Guildhall Library, belonging to the Corporation 
of London. ‘This was facsimiled in 1874 by E. J. Francis, 
with introductory essays by W. H. Overall, and quite 
recently an excellent reproduction, based on a comparison 
of the two extant copies, has been issued by the London 
Topographical Society. 

Turning at last to the library itself, we find, as has been 
said above, that Pepys did not classify his books by their 
subject-matter, but simply by their size. In a few 
instances he has actually raised certain volumes on slips 
of wood, in order to bring the tops level with taller books 
in the same shelf, and, to aid the illusion, he has stamped 
the front edges of these stands in a tooled and gilt pattern 
to correspond to the bindings of the books. ‘Thus it is 
pre-eminently a library where a reader may pass from 
language to language, century to century, subject to 
subject—even from print to manuscript, for the two are 
mixed indiscriminately. But it comprises something 
that appeals to each reader; for surely there was never 
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a library of this size that displayed such catholic tastes 
in its maker, or such wide interests. 

First and foremost in interest and value are the six 
volumes of the “ Diary,” or, as he called it, his Journal. 
Of course, being written in shorthand, they convey little 
to the ordinary reader, and even tantalise him, as most of 
the proper names are in ordinary longhand. Pepys was 
certainly a most neat and skilled writer, and one would 
scarcely guess from the appearance of the pages that it 
was written up from day to day. Other manuscripts 
of his, all in longhand, and for the most part concerned 
with Parliamentary or Naval matters, corroborate the 
fact ; while the manuscript title-pages, headings, indices, 
&c., with which he furnished his collections of ballads, 
plays, pamphlets, and prints, are beautiful examples of 
the art of handwriting. Caligraphy, indeed, as well 
as shorthand, “ brachygraphy ” or “ tachygraphy ” as 
it is variously called, seems to have been a favourite 
hobby with Pepys. He compiled more than one scrap- 
book of specimens of the art; some of the examples 
being engravings, of Dutch origin, of “ copy-book ” 
apophthegms, adorned with elaborate flourishes and 
scrolls ; and some being pen-and-ink facsimiles of astonish- 
ing fidelity. ‘There are also some musical MSS., but it is 
doubtful whether these are his handiwork. 

Here, again, are large tomes full of prints, portraits, 
maps, plans, statuary, and other subjects. In one volume 
Pepys has arranged a series representing the Kings and 
Queens of England in chronological order. In another 
appear the portraits of the famous men and women of 
his day ; politicians, writers, wits, soldiers, sailors, and a 
gallery of Court beauties. Some early specimens of the 
new art of mezzotinting are to be found here; but, from 
a collector’s point of view, Pepys has destroyed much 
of their value by clipping them close to the engraved 
surface, and thus removing the imprints and lettering 
when any such existed. This loss, however, is more 
than compensated by the immense variety of his collec- 
tions, and by the fact that Pepys has written the name 
of ‘the original under each portrait, thus putting an end 
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Some ‘Recollections of George Gissing II 


once for all to the doubts which have been raised as to 
the subjects of certain seventeenth-century portraits. 
There are still some scores of engravings lying loose in 
the library, which must have been overlooked both by 
Pepys and by John Jackson. 

Of the printed books, one may perhaps give the first 
place to the Caxtons, of which there are four. A fifth, 
“The Chastising of God’s Children,” has also been 
attributed to Caxton, but is more probably the work of 
Wynkyn de Worde. All the four genuine Caxtons are, 
curiously enough, second editions. ‘This, however, does 
not prevent one of them, “ The History of Reynard the 
Fox,” from being unique. First editions of this book 
exist in the British Museum, the Rylands Library, and the 
Libraries of Eton College and the Duke of Newcastle. 
The Pepysian volume was probably printed some eight 
years after the first or 1481 edition, and the last two 
leaves are missing, though supplied in MS. The other 
Caxtons are “ The Game and Play of the Chess,”’ Chau- 
cer’s “ Canterbury Tales,” and “The Mirror of the 
World.” The last of these is one of the commonest of 
Caxton’s books, fifteen copies of the first edition being 
known, and twelve of the second. 


(To be continued) 


Some Recollections of 
George Guissing 


HE book and the author are so much a part of one 
another that it has become a habit of mind with 
the lettered public to demand, almost as a right, 

the privilege of learning every detail, however insignifi- 
cant, of the lives of their favourite writers. ‘The features 
of a man’s face; the clothes he wears; the food he eats ; 
the wife he has married, and the children he has begotten, 
are all seemingly matters of vital interest to the readers 
of his books ; and so vulgar curiosity satisfies itself with 
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illustrated interviews, having neither the patience to 
wait until his death, nor the good-breeding to respect 
his very natural desire for privacy. In no author was 
this same desire for privacy more marked than in George 
Gissing, while possibly few stood more mentally aloof 
from their books than he did; even though the earlier 
works are, in a large measure, autobiographical, and it is 
by these earlier works, and these alone, that he claims 
remembrance. It is too early, as yet, to decide what 
place he will finally take among the writers of the late 
Victorian school, but, though prophecy is both thankless 
and unprofitable, it is safe to say that, never a popular 
author, he will be remembered when the men who out- 
ran him in public favour are wholly, and deservedly, 
forgotten. He wrote, in all, some five and twenty books, 
and, of these, six touch the high-water mark of excel- 
lence in the style that is peculiarly his own—repressed, 
yet full of power, vivid, though sombre in colouring. 

I knew his books long before I knew the man who wrote 
them ; they impressed me deeply, and have influenced 
me ever since, so that now, in thinking of certain types 
of character, as in walking down certain London streets, 
I find it almost impossible to form an independent 
judgment ; but see both men and things through George 
Gissing’s eyes rather than my own. I met him first in 
Surrey, and for one long summer it was my good fortune 
to see him nearly every day, to know him in varying 
moods, and to become his close friend. He spoke to me 
intimately of the subjects that lay nearest his heart, and 
I may, without vanity, say I learned to know a side of 
his character that has never expressed itself in print and 
was even unknown—if the wholly misleading obituary 
notices are any guide—to his oldest friends. He was 
essentially a loving man; a lover of the ideal and the 
beautiful; a lover of nature; a lover of animals—the 
old collie now lying by my side was his faithful friend, 
and remembered by him even in his last illness. The 
Gissing of the Surrey lanes, and the Gissing of the series 
of novels that have, with singular inappropriateness, 
been described as an English Comédie Humaine, were 
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two persons distinct and apart, and it is of the man, 
rather than the books, that I would now speak. In 
those long lazy summer afternoons spent in a dream- 
bound garden, or in the clear starlight nights when we 
walked through silent woods, or across a heather-scented 
common, he would talk by the hour, in that golden voice 
of his : could he but have written as he talked in those rare 
hours of expansion, his books would have been master- 
pieces. He spoke much of himself; not with any hint of 
egoism, but as friend speaks to friend. He spoke of the 
early struggles that had bitten and eaten into his soul as a 
corrosive fluid leaving sores no after-draught of happiness 
was ever able to erase, for no one resented the insults 
and humiliations of poverty more bitterly than George 
Gissing. Shortly before his death, he, perhaps unwisely, 
broke through the iron reserve and spoke continuously 
of himself—with garrulity that showed the weakening of 
mental power so painfully evident in his later works ; 
and the story of the library that was bought at the price 
of his dinners, of the tutorship that nearly was lost for 
lack of a decent coat, and the London cellar where he 
wrote by the light of a grating continually darkened by 
the shadows of passers-by, all became public property. 
But when I knew him he was still proudly reticent, and 
would have resented any suggestion of an interview as 
an unnecessary prying into his private affairs. 

His horror of poverty seems to have had birth in the 
disastrous visit to America (made when a very young man), 
of which he always spoke with almost painful emotion. 
A short story of his had been pirated in an American 
newspaper, and thinking he might find a market in the 
New World, he went to the States, only to be told that 
editors could “ get as much of such stuff as they wanted 
without paying for it.” Then followed a nightmare 
of poverty. He travelled for a time with an agent for 
patent gas-fittings ; the agent did the necessary booming, 
and Gissing the practical demonstration, going to out- 
of-the-way country places and seeing an America few 
English people know. ‘The gas-fitting partnership came 
suddenly to an end—I forget the exact reason, but believe 
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Gissing was not smart enough for the business—and after 
came weeks of misery, when he kept body and soul 
together on dough-nuts, and learned to know all the hard- 
ness of human hearts towards poverty and misfortune. 
Only once did he meet with sympathy and kindness, 
and, strange to say, this was in a lawyer’s office, where he 
found an old clerk, in shabby black, reading the Bible 
during the dinner-hour. The old man did his best to 
help him, and Gissing never forgot this strange friend, 
and often spoke of the incident as the one bright spot 
of colour in his drab-grey memories of America; but it is 
characteristic of his peculiar sensitiveness with reference 
to any personal experience that he never attempted to 
turn it into copy. He realised its value, however, 
suggesting that | might work it into a book. “ Why 
not use it yourself ? ” was my somewhat natural question. 
** Because I never care to put my deepest feelings in 
print. Do you suppose I have ever drawn my ideal 
woman for one of my heroines? She is for me, and not 
for the public.” 

Another time we were speaking, in desultory fashion, 
of the arguments for and against individual consciousness 
in a future state of existence, when I said, ‘‘ But this does 
not interest you?” ‘* No,” he answered, with almost 
exaggerated emphasis, “ but I am well aware what a 
loss my lack of interest is to me. It means there is a 
whole side of human nature I do not understand, and this 
is why I so often fail to touch my readers’ hearts. If I 
could write a book that recognised the spiritual side of 
man, where I now appeal to one reader I should then speak 
to thousands.” If he had only been able to make the 
appeal he would have compared favourably with some 
of the great writers of the modern Russian school, who 
paint in quite as sombre colours as Gissing, but relieve 
the gloom by the hint of a soul hidden away somewhere 
in their human animals even when they are wallowing in 
the gutter. Gissing’s characters wallow as convincingly 
as the Russians’—the mud is real, the people are real; 
but they have no poetry of melancholy, no spiritual aspira- 
tions, no suggestion of the soul buried in the flesh. 
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His chief strength lies in his powei of portrayal of a 
certain type of character to be found in the top mud 
of the a: a tenth, and not—as is often erroneously 
stated—in depicting the small vices and lesser virtues 
of the lower middle class. He draws a cruel character 
with delicate skill and deliberate finish, and his Clem 
Peckover in the “ Nether World,” is a very effective 
English rendering of Balzac’s Madame Cibot in “ Cousin 
Pons”: the Englishwoman is coarser in her wickedness 
and less of an artist in vice than her French prototype, 
but otherwise the two are identical. Clem Peckover 
was taken from the life, and was rather under- than over- 
drawn. ‘She was a mercilessly cruel woman,” he said 
once, “‘ or rather she was not a woman but a fiend. And 
yet she is more true to life than an idealised heroine 
would be.” ‘Thyrza—the sweetest and possibly the most 
convincing of all his women characters—he affected 
to despise as “‘a piece of boyish idealism,” but I have 
my own opinion on this point, and believe it was the only 
time he ever allowed himself to put in print a sketch, 
in half-tones, of his ideal woman; the book was one of 
his favourites, and I noticed that he was always pleased 
at any allusion to this study of two sisters where poverty, 
for once, is rainbow-tinted by love. ‘“ Demos” was 
another book he rated highly, and here the realism is 
more of the Russian than the French School. ‘The 
description of the girl brought up in semi-refinement, 
married to the workman who has unexpectedly inherited 
a fortune and as unexpectedly loses it; the horrors of 
the vie intime in two small rooms, and of the man’s 
brutal pleasure in humiliating, at every turn, the supposed 
fine-ladyism of his wife, are drawn by a master hand : 
Gissing spares us no details, but makes us realise the truth 
of the picture without disgusting us. In the “ Odd 
Women,” he discusses the problem of the surplus half- 
educated woman—unloved, undesired, a prey at last 
to drink through sheer misery—with a force and direct- 
ness that almost robs it of our sympathy. He was an 
artist who painted an absolutely true picture (in the sense 
in which Hogarth’s pictures are true) of London life 
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in the late Seventies and the Eighties. Himself a North- 
countryman, he was by adoption a son of the great 
city ; he loved her, hated her, and knew her through and 
through. His descriptive powers are best when he is 
depicting atmospheric effects in London streets—as 
the flood of golden sunshine in “‘ The Day of Silence ” 
(“ Human Odds and Ends ”’) or the rainy night in the 
opening chapter of “ The Unclassed.” And yet he loved 
the country, and the scent of a Surrey lane or the shadow 
of Devon woods was dearer to him than to many a man 
who has made a fortune by writing about them. 

The influence of his early life never left him, and I 
often wonder what would have been the effect on Gissing 
the writer, if Gissing the man had served a less cruel 
apprenticeship when learning the trade of letters. Poverty 
had been his mistress: she had sat on his knee until he 
knew every line of her ugly face; to the day of his 
death, the horror of her never left him. He has been 
accused of a want of idealism, but it was in the poverty 
of the ideal, and not in the lack of it, that his real weakness 
lay. His grim mistress had taught him that a man’s 
ambition should be limited to a modest income, an 
abundance of good food, and an easy life. On this modest 
income he insists until we weary of it, and feel, by the 
side of this grey-toned gospel of moderation, that the 
rank poverty of the “‘ Nether World ” seems bright-hued 
in comparison, with its primitive human passions and its 
handsome Clem Peckover. As he himself said, the wider 
interests, the longing of the spirit for the unattainable 
he did not understand— 


“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 


—Gissing’s reach and grasp were identical, and he knew 
this better far than did his critics, great or small. I well 
remember when he made a bid for popularity with the 
“Town Traveller,” he asked me, as a personal favour, 
not to read it, giving as his reason, ‘* You like my books.” 
I disobeyed him—and understood. It was then the old 
Gissing died, and a new man took his place who does not 
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come into these recollections except in reference to the 
series of papers, “ By the Ionian Sea.” Those sketches 
he told in wonderful fashion, sitting in a little hedged-in 
Surrey garden on windless starbright nights, and holding 
a small audience of three spell-bound with the charm of 
his voice. I know they made a good book, but have 
preferred to keep the memory of them as something 
distinct and apart, and so have never read it. As a 
conversationalist, Gissing was a delightful surprise to 
those who only knew him from his books. Given the 
right setting and the right audience, he would astonish 
by his brilliancy and the absence of the note of reasoned 
despair that makes itself heard in all his serious writing. 
It is as a serious writer that he will be remembered ; as 
the man who knew the life of the London poor in all its 
bitterness, and wrote with a depth of knowledge many 
an earnest philanthropist struggling to grasp the social 
problem might well envy. 

His best work was done in the days of his youth— 
“The Nether World,” “‘ New Grub Street,” “‘ Demos,” 
“The Unclassed,” “‘ The Odd Women,” and that very 
remarkable collection of short stories, “‘ Human Odds 
and Ends”; a wonderful output for a young man, 
but yet not one of them recalls the man himself, to those 
who knew and loved him. He was better than his books 
—tender where they are hard, bright where they are 
sombre; a very gentle spirit in a big body. I can 
remember so many acts of kindness to a young author ; 
so many sage suggestions, so much ripe advice, and kindly 
painstaking criticism. Of all the men I ever met he was 
the most generous in his praise of his brother authors, 
and his delight at the heavy royalties some of them 
earned seemed a trifle pathetic to those of us who knew 
that he never achieved more than the modest income 
of which he used to write in his ’prentice days of hope 
and starvation. He was still a young man when he died, 
but his life had been over-full of cruel experiences, and 
his constitution was weakened by those early privations 
that are supposed, by comfortable arm-chair philosophers, 


to make such excellent training for budding talent. 
ccc—2102—Feb. ’06 B 
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George Gissing stands, a somewhat solitary figure, 
grey-toned against the brightly coloured background 
of his fellows of the pen—the popular authors of the many 
editions, and the luxurious ways of living; but it is a 
noble figure, and one not easily to be forgotten, either 
as the man or the writer. ‘To me those long lazy summer 
days are a memory with which I would not willingly 
part, and even as I write, I can recall the kindly smile 
and the kindly voice of the man who was my friend ; 
for whom I have a reverent admiration mingled with 
regret for those golden, unforgotten hours, when we 


“Tired the sun with talking, and sent him down the sky.” 


Alas! we shall tire the sun no more. 


The Adventure of the 
“* Mongovo George” 


OME time ago in a country house I was shown as a 
S curiosity the ledger of the captain of a Liverpool 
slaver, for the years 1785-1787, and it seemed to 
me to give such a clear picture of the slave trade as it 
was then pursued (without any thought of evil), that I 
obtained my host’s permission to copy many of the 
entries. Before I lay them before the reader, however, I 
must say a little about the general conditions of the slave 
trade at that time. 

The modus operandi was as follows. The ship sailed 
from Liverpool or Bristol or London, freighted with 
goods acceptable to Africans. It touched at various 
points on the West Coast of Africa, and in return for 
commodities obtained slaves who had been brought 
down to the coast by dealers who had bought them from 
slave-hunters. When its complement of slaves was 
mde up, it sailed to America or the West Indies, and 
disposed of the slaves for money, whether in paper or silver. 
During the greater part of the eighteenth century the 
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“ West African Trade,” as it was called, was constantly 
expanding. 

We learn from “A Treatise upon the Trade . . . to 
Africa,” published in 1772, that the ships from Liverpool 
alone engaged in the trade rose from I in 1709 to I§ in 
1730, §8 in 1752, 73 in 1753, 80 in 1765, and 113 (“ those 
fitting out included”) in 1771. In that year 1771, the 
total number of ships engaged in the trade from all 
English ports together was 195, and the total number 
of negroes they were capable of carrying was 47,146. 
Of the 195, the 107 Liverpool ships then running were 
capable of carrying 29,250, the 58 ships from London 8136, 
the 25 from Bristol 8810, and the 5 from Lancaster 950. 

The “ Liverpool Memorandum Book for 1753 ” gives 
a list of the vessels trading at that date from Liverpool 
to the coast of Africa with their commanders’ and 
owners’ names, what part of the coast each ship went 
to, and for what number of slaves. In this list it is 
interesting to find the entry: 


Ship. Commander. Destination. Owners. Slaves. 
African. John Newton. Wind. and Gold J. Manesty 250. 
Coast. and Co. 


In the commander of the African we recognise the 
future Evangelical and Curate of Olney, whose harsh 
form of religion added to the terrors of the gentle soul- 
stricken poet, William Cowper. 

Towards the end of the century the trade perhaps 
had ceased to grow. We learn from Thomas Clarkson’s 
treatise “On the Slavery and Commerce of the Human 
Species ” (2nd edition, 1788), that about 1786 the average 
number of slaves carried from Africa yearly was 100,000, 
but that of this number those carried in English ships 
amounted to about 42,000, and only 130 English ships 
were now engaged as against 195 in 1771. The ships 
sent from Liverpool were now go as against 107 at the 
earlier date. The vessels in which the slaves were trans- 
ported were from 11 to 800 tons burden, and carried 
from 30 to 1500 slaves at a time. The largest English 
vessel in the trade carried 1200 slaves. 

What commodities were taken out for the purchase 
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of slaves? They consisted largely of Indian chintzes 
and calicoes. Thus a pamphlet dating from about 1712," 
tells us “ The new manufactures of Annabasses, Nicanees, 
Tapseils and Brawles were introduced by the Royal 
African Company’s particular . . . encouragement for 
the Trade to Africa, and . . . the said Company have 
annually taken off great quantities of the said goods and 
thereby given Imployment to above 500 Persons in and 
about the City of London for the making and Dying of 
the said goods.” 

And another pamphlet of 1729-1730,” informs us that 

“The commodities which the Company export to Africa 
are Broad cloth, scarlet red and blue, Hats, Muskets, 
Pistols, Gunpowder, Iron Bars, Iron Ware of many sorts, 
Knives, Pewter Basons, Beads of many sorts, Bells, 
Tobacco, Silesia Linens, English spirits, Paper Brawles, 
Bombay stuffs, Blue Bafts, Bejutapauts, Chelloes, 
Cherconees, Nicconees, Tapseels, and many sorts of East 
India goods, &c.” 
- Some of the above terms I cannot explain. But the 
““ New English Dictionary” defines “ baft ” as “a kind 
of coarse and cheap (generally cotton) fabric originally 
of Oriental manufacture, but now made in Great Britain 
for export, especially to Africa,” and “ brawl” as having 
once meant “ a blue and white striped cloth manufactured 
in India,” while Whitney’s Dictionary tells us that 
“ chillo” is “ a coloured cotton fabric manufactured in 
England for the African trade.” 

From the “ Treatise upon the Trade to Africa,” of 
1772, already mentioned, we learn a little more. The 
writer complains that profits are unsatisfactory : 

“ ‘The following are the prices Mr. Williams, the Chief 
of Appolonia, wants goods at and will not exceed : 


99 
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Green andfyellow ells at 10 each... . Pe 
Danes guns > oo a ee O14 2 
*“ A clear demonstration that the ... improvement of Britain’s share 
of the trade to Africa . .. is wholly owing to . . . the Royal African 
Company.” 


* “ An abstract of the case of the Royal African Company of England.” 
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Ackies ia. | 
Half-barrels powder at g each oe 
+ barrels do. ~ a ‘ : , » &2 2 3 
Bejutapauts and negan- 
nepauts » 5 » ; : : FF eg 
Blue bafts 2 ae ‘ , : Be 
Prime cost of each of the foregoing goods : 
I green ell , ‘ ‘ ° , . 6 
1 Danes gun ae oe i ‘ ei % . O13 6 
+. barrel powder : ; : : : 2 o 
= do. . k : . . ; , - 8 Oo 
1 Bejutapaut or negannepau — - = Se 
(If Manchester) . . . . a’ “= 2a 
1 Blue baft ; I Io 


Add to this, he says, 7$ per cent. insurance, and no 
profit is left. 

Finally, Clarkson, in his book above-mentioned, writes : 
“The different sort of goods which these [black] traders 
receive in return [for slaves] and with which they deal 
in the inland country . . . may be divided into three 
sorts, East Indian, home-made or Colonial, and Venetian. 
The first consist of cowries . . . blue and white bafts, 
romals,’ bandannoes, and other cloths and productions 
of the East. The second consists of bar-iron, muskets, 
powder, swords, pans, and other hardware, cottons, 
linens, spirits in great abundance. (He tells us that in 
1786, 184,816 gallons of British spirits were sent to the 
West Coast from Liverpoolalone.) . . . ‘The third consists 
totally of beads.” 

When the ship reached the African coast, before slaves 
could be purchased, certain preliminaries had to be gone 
through which are thus described:* ‘The slave-ships 
generally lie near a mile below the town in Bonny River. 
Sometimes fifteen sail, English and French, but chiefly 
the former, meet here together. Soon after they cast 
anchor, the captains go ashore to make known their 
arrival, and to inquire into the state of the trade. They 
likewise invite the kings of Bonny to come on board, to 
whom, previous to breaking bulk, they usually make 

1 “ Rumal (also romal), a handkerchief, a small square shawl or veil.”— 
Whitney. 

* Alexander Falconbridge, “ An Account of the Slave Trade,” 1788, p.7. 
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presents (in that country termed dashes), which generally 
consist of pieces of cloth, cotton, chintz, silk handker- 
chiefs and other India goods, and sometimes of brandy, 
wine or beer. When I was at Bonny a few years ago, 
it was the residence of two kings whose names were 
Norfolk and Peppel. . . . For every negroe sold there 
by the traders the kings receive a duty.” 

As to the price realised by the slaves on the other side 
of the Atlantic, the author of the “ Treatise,” in 1772 
says that “ A prime Gold-Coast man slave would fetch 
£36 sterling in the West Indies,” but that the Dutch 
who buy negroes at Cape Lopez often “ carry them to 
the Portuguese at St. Thomas’ Island, where for dispatch 
they sell them at £8 a head.” According to Falcon- 
bridge, a premium was usually allowed to the captains 
of 6 per cent. on the sum produced by sale. 

We can now follow with some understanding the 
fortunes of the Mongovo George schooner of Liverpool 
on her voyage of 1785- 1787. Her owner was apparently 
Mr. William Denison, junior, of Liverpool ; the captain, 
whose ledger we are about to quote from, does not give 
us his own name. 

The following is the invoice of the goods he carried : 








Invoice. 
Pieces. Pieces. 
80 Bafts . - 240 20 yds. Red Angola Cloth. 60 
22 Chints of 18 yds, each. 66 52 yds. Baiz : -. & 
60 75 guns ‘ 75 


30 Chilloes of 14 yds. each . 


30 Bejutapauts 75 240 pieces Powder 240 
35 Tapsails , 70 74 pieces Brandy 74 
60 Niuannes of Io yds. each . go 38 Iron Barrs 19 
35 Niuannes of 8 yds. each 60 Cutlasses 15 
@ ti} piece each - 432 112 Pound Shott ; — 
25 Phoetaes 8 yds.each ditto 29$ 60 Small Locks, 24 asd 
30 Cushtaes ‘ 45 Scissors . 7 
40 Romalls : 60 48 Pewter Basons, 48 Axes 24 
60 Turky Plad 8} yds. each 48 Hatts, 72 caps, 84 razors 154 
at I piece each 60 60 Spoons, 60 Plates 12 
60 Silnias 60 12 Pint Bowls, 6 W. Jugs 6 
80 G. Stuffs 40 282 Mugs . ‘ ; 28} 
75 Brawls . - 37% 18 Hair Trunks 24 
tt yds. Blue Angola Cloth . 1 55 77% pieces of Beads 774 





17983 
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The entry which is first in date tells of a surprising 
raid made by natives on their benevolent visitors : 


* June 2oth, 1785. In Lat. 00.06 South while trading on the Beach 
were surrounded by the Natives who without the least provocation carried 
off 4 Baft,  Chilloe, 1 Niuannee, 1 T. [#.¢., Turkey] Plad,1 Brawl, 1 blue 
Baiz, 1 Gun, 2 Powder, 1 Brandy, 1 Iron-bar, } Bead, 5 Mugs, 1 Hatt, 
2 Bottles Brandy, 1 dram glass, 2 razors.” 


Then follow the entries of purchases. They were 
made between June 22, 1785, and January 2,1786. Every 
slave was numbered, the last being No. 129. ‘The sex 
and generally the height were added, as well as a list of 
the articles given for the purchase. I give the first 
entry in full as a specimen : 


* At Cape Lopez’, 22nd June, 1785. 

“ Bought of Mr. Greeme 1 boy 4/6 [1.2., 4 feet 6 in.]. No.1. For Baft 
4 Chilloe, 1 Niuanee, 1 T. Plad, 1 3 f{™ [fathom ?] Chints, 1 Romall, 
1 Brawl, 1 Baiz, 1 blue, 1 gun, 3 Powder, 2 Brandy, 1 Iron bar, 1 P. [7.2., 
Pewter] Basin, 1 Cutlass, 2 Spoons, 5 Mugs, 1 Plate, 2 Razors, 1 Hatt, 
4 beads, 1 cap, one dress.” 


Other entries I give in an abbreviated form : 


“23rd. Paid King Passall as Duty or Dash [such-and-such things].” 

“ June 25th. Bought of King Passall one Woman. No. 2.” 

“ One Dress for him and 3 f™ Chints and 1 red for Queen.” 

“ Dressed 2 of the Kings Women.” 

“Dashed the Duke of Cumberland [no doubt a native so nicknamed] 
1 jug Brandy, 1 Coat, 1 piece of Chints, 1 pair of shoes.” 

“ Bought of the Duke of Cumberland one boy 3/11. No. 4.” 

“ King Passall dashed [7.¢., presented to us] one girl 3/11. No. 6.” 

“27th. The Duke dashed one Girl 3/10. No. 9.” 

“July 1st, 1785. Bought of Mandepee one man. No. 10. Dress or 
Dash 1 Red, 3 f"* Chints.” 

“2nd. Dashed the Duke of Cumberland 2} f™ Chints, 1 blue, 1 fine 
shirt, 1 Silk Waistcoat, 1 Case of Brandy, One fine print of the Fair Quaker 
in gilt frame, and the King 1 Jug Brandy.” [The King’s tastes seem to have 
been less refined than the Duke’s.] 

* August Ist. B‘. of Mafauko Jack of Camona Andauka 1 boy 3/8. No. 18.” 

“ Majumba,? 23rd Aug., 1785. Paid as Custom &c. 1 Baft, 1 romall, 
1 Cushtae, 1 T. Plad, 1 blue, 1 red, 1 gun, 1 Powder, 2 jugs brandy, and 
Dress for Mafauko Tom, London.” 

“ Dressed 2 Factory boys with 1 blue, 1 f™, 1 cap each, & 3 Canoe boys 
with 1 f™, I cap each.” 





1 “Trade chiefly engrossed by the Dutch.”—“ A Treatise,” &c., 1772. 
2 “ Majumba is about seventy leagues SSE. of Cape Lopez. Few slaves 
are purchased here.” —“ A Treatise,” &c., 1772. 
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“ Bought of King Berry one Man. ‘No. 22.” 

“24th. Bought of Mangovo Jack Bailly one Woman. No. 24. 

“ August 25th. Bought of Jack Edwards one Man. No. 25. Dressed 
Jack Edwards 2 f"- and one blue.” 

“27th. Bought of Capt. Wilcock one boy 4/2. No. 27. Dressed 
Captain Wilcock 2 f™- and 1 blue.” 

“Sept. znd. Bought of King Cole one Woman. No. 31. Bought of 
Jack Factory boy one tooth etc.” 

“Oct. 5. Bought of King Baily two men. Nos. 69, 70.” 

“Nov. 14th. Bought of Jack Sprat a boy 4/4. No. 97.” 


* Louango,! 21 Dec., 1785. Bought of Machengi Beauman a Woman. 
No. 110.” 


“ 24th, of Prince Cross a man. No. 115.” 


Besides these purchases of slaves, the captain records 
his barters and exchanges. While still on the African 
coast he seems to have been willing to barter slaves he 
had purchased to captains of other ships, if he could make 


a bargain off them. 
Thus : 


“ July 8th, 1785. Bartered with Captain Vernier one Man Boy for sixty 
gallons Brandy.” 

“23rd September, 1785. Bartered with Mons" Capit™ Dujardin of the 
ship Nerée of Havre de Grace forty-five slaves for 194 Bafts 63 Blue & red 
Chints, 50 Chilloes, 57 Bejutapt & Negani’, 47 Tapsails, 39 Photaes, 62 
Lidniannees, 14 Romalls, 13 Coupees, 14 Cushtaes, 6 Sh" Ninan‘, 15 
Carpets 22} yds Blue and red cloth, go yds. Baiz, 45 French and 45 English 
guns, 155 Kegs of Powder, 150 gallons of Brandy, 60 cutlasses, 15 Iron Barrs, 
11 Doz™ Knives, 11 Pieces of Beads, 80 Mugs, 45 f™ Silk, 10 cwt Beans.” 


On December 19 he barters thirty slaves similarly 
with “ Mons. D’Orée of the ship Roy Maure of Havre,” 
and on the 27th, “ seven small boys and one Girl ” with 
**Mons™ Capit™ Rochett of Nantes.” But perhaps 
his best stroke of business was the following : 


“Took on shore at Louango a Man boy sick of the small pox and sold 
him to Mons™ Capit™ Sanson of Havre for 3 Bafts, 2 Chints, 1 Chilloe, 


1 Bejutapt, 1 Tapsail, 1 L. Niuannee, 1 Coupee, 2 Blue, 2 Powder;2 Guns, 
2 Shott.” 


He bartered altogether in this way 132 slaves. Although 
according to our record he would seem to have disposed 


1 “Loango, about thirty leagues S. of Majumba, where the French pur- 
chase more negroes than both the English and Dutch together, and where 
they are to be had in great plenty.”——“ A Treatise,” &c., 1772. 
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of more slaves than he bought, yet he evidently carried 
a shipload to America, as the following entries show : 


“ October 2nd, 1786 : 
Paper. Dollars. 





1. Sold one Woman oR 280 
3rd : 
3. Two Men & one woman. Mr. Matieu = 700 
2. Two Men. Mr. Pierre : ‘ : -_— 520 
1. One Boy. Mr. Mendes nl ithe oh aa _ 
1. One Girl. Mr. Berté . : ‘ ‘ - 350 — 
2. One Woman, one Girl. Madame Granpré. — 480 
1. A girl. Mr. Sanmartin i. —— 205 
II 7000 2185 
October 6th : 
48. Messrs. Bidon & Sauvé bought fourty and eight Slaves 
viz. twelve Men fifteen Boys fourteen Women & seven 
Girls 155 each . , ‘ , ° ‘ - 5440 
Nov. 17th, 1786: : ; 


Exchanged with Mon™ Bernard 1248 dol. Bitt. Paper for 743 dol. 
Silver.’ 


The following letters show that the captain, when 
he sailed back to England, left a firm in New Orleans 
to get in the money due to his employers. 


Copy of Instructions, &Sc., left with Messrs. Mather 
and Struther. 


GENTLEMEN,—We have taken the liberty to trouble you with a receipt 
of Mont Cadet Moulon with Mr. Vincent’s indorsement upon the same 
acknowledging the property to be ours: for various Notes and Bonds 
amounting to the sum of Eight hund® and thirty six paper Dollars & 
six thousand and four hund* & seventy hard dollars which will all be due 
in the course of the ensuing month : however we do not wish that you should 
demand the said Notes & Bonds or their Amounts from the said Moulon 
sooner than four months from this time: at which time we desire you will 
recover the same from him on our Accounts for which purpose have in- 
dorsed his obligation in our favour to you and as soon as the amount is re- 
ceived we desire you will remit the neat proceeds to Mr. Wm. Denison Jun. 
Merchant in Liverpool to be put to the credit of the account of adventure 
of the Mongovo George. 

Gentlemen, 
Your most ob" & humble serv 





. A Spanish dollar was worth about 45. 9d. 
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Received New Orleans 7 Dec. 1786 the Original of the papers and in- 
structions whereof the following is a Copy & we promise to act in Conformity 
to the instructions as well in receiving as remitting as far as in our power. 

Signed, Matuer & StRuTHER. 


Note des Billets que je laisse a Mont Cadet Moulon pour en faire le 
recouvrement comme mon fonde de procuration—savoir : 


P. Argent. 
Messrs. Bidon & Sauvé leur billet . ; = 5440 
Monvant son billet : ; ‘ _ = 300 
Beltremmix ie ; , : = 240 
Marmillan - ; ‘ = 190 
J. Fernandez __,, . ‘ , . 240 — 
Sennac = ; ; , . 150 _ 
Le Don - ; . é . 166 — 
Mendez 9» ‘ ‘ ‘ . 100 — 
Sr. Seintan ie : ‘ ‘ 180 + 
Somme en papier 836 6470 

piastres 

gourdes. 


Je reconnois avoir regu les billets mentionné cy dessous pour en faire le 
recouvrement, au remettre les dits billets dans leur méme nature, c’est a 
dire cing billets montants 4 la somme de six mille quatre cens soixante dix 
piastre gourdes sonnants, cing ditto montant a huit cens trente six piastre 
monnoie courant—a la Nouvelle Orleans ce 7 X*"** 1786. 

Signé, Mouton. 


We may now leave the captain of the Mongovo George 
to return home to England with the sense of having done 
his duty. Probably soon after his return he learnt with 
astonishment that some people in England were crying 
out against his trade, Mr. Thomas Clarkson in particular. 
But in Liverpool at least his conscience is not likely to 
have troubled him. Even religion was on his side. Only 
a year later the Rev. Raymund Harris stoutly defended 
him in a remarkable work of which this is the title-page : 


“* ScRIPTURAL RESEARCHES ON THE LIcITNESS OF THE SLAVE-TRADE, 
SHEWING ITS CONFORMITY WITH THE PRINCIPLES OF 
NaTuRAL AND REVEALED RELIGION DELINEATED 
IN THE SACRED WRITINGS OF THE 
Worp or Gop. 


Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have Eternal Life. 
John, c. V., v. 39. 


Liverpool, 1788.” 
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The Days Doings of a Nobody 
And this was its dedication : 


“TO THE WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR 
RECORDER, ALDERMEN, BAILIFFS 
AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL 
OF THE ANCIENT AND LOYAL BOROUGH AND 
CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL 
THE FOLLOWING SCRIPTURAL RESEARCHES 
ON THE LICITNESS OF THE SLAVE-TRADE 
ARE MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 
BY 
THEIR MOST OBEDIENT 
AND MOST HUMBLE SERVANT, 
RAYMUND HARRIS.” 


And yet, strange to say, in spite of such scriptural 
researches, the Slave-trade, now that a century has passed, 
has come to seem like a hideous nightmare, and the story 
of the voyage of the Mongovo George as a far-away relic 
from a time put by for ever. 


The Day's Doings of a Nobody 
roth Fanuary, 1906 


7-30.—Rose, with my usual glance at the cut of Epicurus 
that hangs in my room. Remember’d that he wrote 
three hundred books, while his disciples are remarkable 
for their lack of verbosity. Lucretius can scarcely be 
call’d his disciple, as he is too restless and strenuous. 

The birds in my room rose about the same time with 
much preening and picking. The canary was awake first, 
because, I suppose, it is the first to go to bed, and sleeps 
careless of my occasional midnight lamp. Its mate, the 
siskin, is restless with any light. 

Looking out of window I see that the elms are already 
becoming ruddy with their undercurrent of sap. 

8.0.—Came down to breakfast to find my place occu- 
pied by election pamphlets of the usual sanguine, abusive 
type. Explain’d as well as [ could to my five-year-old 
daughter what an election meant. Her last remark was; 
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“‘ Why don’t they let them both go into Parliament ?” 
Why not? thought I. 

After breakfast our usual portion of the Bible was read 
—the episode of the Golden Calf. We concluded that the 
worship of the Calf had nothing to do with the worship of 
Mammon, because the people sacrificed their ornaments to 
the making of it, and got nothing in return but worship. 

Read then aloud a portion of Love’s Labour's Lost for 
the purpose of improving my son’s style in essay-writing. 
He is going up for an examination. He remarkt that it 
was very amusing, if one could only understand all the 
allusions. I told him what Euphuism was, and how 
Shakspere satirised it, as Mr. Gilbert did the Aésthetic 
school about thirty years ago; to which he replied that 
Euphuism and /Estheticism were both dead and un- 
interesting, and that the satires on them were nearly as 
bad. I agreed generally, and added the Ciceronianus to 
his waste-paper basket. 

8.45.—Walk’d in the garden to find that, as usual, my 
cuttings of roses were failures, with the exception of those 
which had shiny leaves, some of which seem’d to have 
taken root. An Alpine strawberry was in flower, but the 
anthers were blacken’d by frost ; the pistil seem’d un- 
affected. Was I to conclude from this that the female 
sex was generally hardier than the male F Snowdrops were 
in flower and tulips above ground. 

9.0.—After feeding the birds, went to the study of 
Homer, being at the beginning of the fifth Iliad. 

His details of slaughter are tedious, I think, because 
his description of the passage of a spear through some 
part of the body takes longer to read than the duration of 
the action. ‘ Down he fell with a thud, and his armour 
rattled above him.” In this, the time taken in description 
and action nearly coincide; and so the effect is not 
unpleasing. 

“She whipt the horses to a trot ; with gladness on they 
flew,”’ is pleasant because some time and space are con- 
centrated in a bird’s-eye view ; or to speak more accurately, 
the line suddenly and indefinitely expands the reader’s 
thought. 
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10.0.—On the way to the Library I pass’d a nursery- 
man’s greenhouse full of nothing but cyclamens and 
poinsettias. Thought of Landor’s “little flowerless 
cyclamen,” which was no doubt one of those that flower 
very early in the spring, and leaf later—C. europeum, per- 
haps. What a fine, long, happy life he had! And what 
a capacity for writing both well and badly! Schopenhauer, 
whose literary monitions were very like Landor’s, lived to’ 
be old, too. I could never discover why they call him a 
pessimist: he seem’d to have been a very reasonable 
person. 

The colour’d bracts of the poinsettias are an attempt 
on the part of a flower to rehabilitate itself after having 
at some time in its past history degraded itself into in- 
significance ; it had no petals to flaunt, and so it made 
use of its bracts: they certainly have the air of a make- 
shift. 

At the Library I met a scholar to whom I submitted 
the last line of Propertius, ii. 19, for his observations, 
which he kindly made. The line is, ‘‘ Absenti nemo non 
nocuisse velit.” He thought that the proper translation 
of it is, “ everybody would like to injure me (or you) in 
my (or your) absence.” And no doubt as the line stands, 
that is the meaning. 


*« Everybody will be hurting you while you’re away.” 


But that doesn’t harmonise very well with the poem, 
unless it indeed expresses the poet’s invincible anxiety 
about Cynthia. 

11.45.—On coming out of the Library notic’d jonquil 
and chrysanthemum flowers side by side for sale. It is, I 
suppose, quite possible to have five generations of jonquil 
flowers in four years, and only four generations of chrysan- 
themum flowers in five years. Women in ermine and 
white furs were looking at the flowers, and made me think 
of Schopenhauer again, who deals rather hardly with the 
ladies. They are certainly more delighted with flowers 
than men are ; and if they are more indifferent to works 
of art, may they not be of the opinion I once heard 
shouted in a railway carriage: ‘‘Art this! art that! I 
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tell you it’s all blooming artfulness”? And one cannot 
wonder at their aversion from poets and philosophers, 
seeing the records of men occupied in making a dim copy 
or travesty of life. Women are life itself, the ordinary 
vegetative life of a community, while the poets are men 
who see it out of focus, and get angry because their bad 
sight brings them into trouble. The interest they excite 
is that excited by caricature. Is Lear normal or possible ? 
Where poets are not dim-sighted, they are artful. I 
remember the town-traveller of a great publishing house 
being askt if he would like to be introduced to a poet. 
“Not I!” said he ; “all poets are tricky and bad.” 

It is a great pity that the lives of poets and philosophers 
are narrated by literary men, who have an interest in 
extolling or shielding their dead fellows. Would it not 
be better to represent them in dumb show, as like as may 
be? What a warning to literary aspirants such a show 
would be ! 

12.30.—These thoughts brought me home to play with 
the baby, and so to dinner, which consisted chiefly of 
rabbit-pie. My young daughter objected to the white 
flesh of the animal, which she took to be solid fat. I 
explain’d that the life of a rabbit was too hard to admit 
of the growth of much fat. “But it’s white and soft,” 
she still objected. ‘ Because the rabbit is young and 
female,” gallantly answer’d I.‘ But are all rabbits young 
and female ?” came from another quarter : I had to give 
ground over the sex; and went on to explain that if a 
pair of rabbits produc’d even twenty young in a year, 
very nearly all those shot in one spot would be young, 
while the old bucks, what there were, would be given to 
beaters or sold to villagers for fourpence. ‘“ But how do 
you know an old buck?” “By the rollicking rotundity 
of his head and the redness of his nape, the jolly old 
buck !” 

1.30.—After a pipe and digging a piece of ground for 
the robin’s meal, Homer again came under my eyes. I 
was very much amused by the appearance of my old friend 
Venus and the poor figure she cut in battle. Homer 
treats her, as he does nearly everything else, justly ; 
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Rubens might have painted very well every incident of 
her defeat and flight. Wherever could the Tannhduser 
legend have come from? In that she is shown as a sort 
of Guy Fawkes in a pantomime transformation scene ; and 
acts for the greater confusion of fools. Whereas the real 
Venus, the Venus of Homer, was and always will be, a 
very woman and a very handsome woman, worth any 
man’s desire. As to the worship of her, of course she was 
worshipt at the proper time. There is a time for every- 
thing; young people worshipt her, as they do now ; 
when they grew older they made gods of Money, Books, 
or Belly. What room then for this preposterous legend 
of Germany, and its greater uglification in England ? 

3.0.—Attended a cage-bird show, where was a wood- 
pecker in a small cage, very dull. The prize canaries, too, 
were dull, without that elasticity and inquisitiveness which 
are the mark of the ordinary home-pet. These prize- 
birds are bred in large quantities in a bird-room occasion- 
ally visited by the master, so they don’t see enough of 
men and women to like them and to respond to their 
caresses. 

A robin at the show was stated to be four years old ; 
and I was once well acquainted with a nightingale that 
had liv’d seven years in a cage. So do they refute the 
dramatist Webster, who, if 1 remember rightly, makes one 
of his characters say : 


*« The robin and the nightingale do not live long in cages.” 


A few days ago I might have suggested the amendment, 
‘The halcyon and the humming-bird” ; but is not the 
humming-bird at the Zoo doing well ? 

5.30.—Tea, at which we hop’d for the banishment of 
the bitter, harsh Indian leaf, and the re-instatement of 
the mild Chinese herb which takes its civility from the 
generations of millions of mild men who have liv’d close 
to 1t. 

After tea we finish’d the reading of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, and agreed that the song at the end was worth the 
whole play. 


7.30.—In my evening stroll lighted on a Socialist 
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meeting, addrest by a man bawling half-truths in a high- 
pitcht voice. Tried to think whether a Socialist republic 
would be a good thing or a bad thing, and askt the orator 
what would become of idle folk in his state. ‘Oh, they 
will be eliminated in natural course,” airily replied the 
man. 

I should like to have askt him whether such a 
republic couldn’t come quietly and gradually without 
noise, say, by means of quiet conversation parties given 
by Socialists, where proselytes would be made and in- 
structed to vote only for heavy death-duties. Those 
impos’d, we should have our commonwealth in about a 
generation. But what sort of Utopians should we have 
then? And what is it makes man so unhappy ? 

So thinking I turn’d into my neighbour’s for a game of 
chess, and meanly beat him by a sly capture of a pawn and 
the retention of that advantage to the end of the game. 

10.0.—To bed. Good-night, Epicurus ! 





The Real (laverhouse 


HE attention of more than one writer has recently 
been turned to the career and character of John 
Graham of Claverhouse, whose true position in 
history has, ever since his death, been much debated. 
But since the discovery of his letters to the Duke of 
Queensberry* it has been generally conceded that the 
view of Macaulay, or even of Scott, is no longer possible, 
and Claverhouse’s most recent biographer has had no 
difficulty in showing that the worst charges against him 
are simply the outcome of “ prejudice founded upon 
wilful neglect of evidence.” 

Claverhouse belonged to a younger branch of the 
family of Graham. The exact date of his birth is not 
known, but he was certainly born some time in 1648, 
which would make him forty or forty-one when he fell 


1 By Mark Napier, in 1859. 
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at Killiecrankie. We are told’ that he had “ inflamed 
his mind from his earliest youth by the perusal of the 
ancient poets, historians, and orators, with the love 
of the great actions they paint and describe.” But he 
had no need to go to the records of antiquity to find a 
sufficiently stimulating example. The story of Montrose 
was still fresh in men’s memories, and every son of the 
House of Graham must have felt that he had a personal 
and hereditary motive for continuing the work and 
avenging the death of its great chief. It is curious to 
note that Claverhouse got his military training under 
William of Orange, and there is a tradition®* that he 
saved the life of William on one occasion. It was prob- 
ably to William that he owed his introduction to the 
Duke of York (afterwards James II.) whom he thence- 
forth regarded as his special patron. In 1678 he was 
appointed, doubtless at the Duke’s recommendation, 
to the command of a troop in Dumfries, with the object 
of quelling the disaffection of the country people; and 
it was in this work that he earned his very undesirable 
reputation. 

Claverhouse would now be not quite thirty. His 
personal beauty was striking, and nothing could less 
resemble the idea one would naturally form of “ Bluidy 
Clavers” than the face familiar to us in his portraits. 
It might be equally difficult to discern in it the qualities 
which went to the making of the hero of Killiecrankie 
were it not that the Cavaliers in so many instances pro- 
duced this type of man—this curious blending of outward 
softness with inward fire. Claverhouse belongs rather 
to the earlier type of Cavalier, the type of Montrose 
and Falkland, than to the Cavaliers of the Restoration. 
One of the Covenanting writers* admits that he had 
no taste for coarse pleasures. His manners were suave 


1 Dalrymple’s “ Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland ” (1773), vol. i. 
part 2, p. 46. 

2 Supported by strong evidence. It is mentioned in the “Grameid ” 
(by Dundee’s Standard-bearer), in the “‘ Memoirs” of 1714, and in the 
“ Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel.” 

3 Patrick Walker, “ Six Saints of the Covenant.” The inference is that 
his natural thirst for blood left him no inclination for milder distractions. 
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and decorous, and so far removed from the brutality 
attributed to him that it is said that the poor Covenanters 
were more terrified by Claverhouse’s coolness than by 
the violence of the other persecutors. There were, 
indeed, occasions on which the hand in the velvet glove 
proved as hard as iron. 

At first Claverhouse’s duties consisted in patrolling 
the country, examining suspected persons, and arresting 
outlawed preachers. In 1679 he was placed over a 
larger force with orders to disperse armed conventicles, 
and fire on them if they resisted. He was in search of 
a conventicle when he came upon the armed force at 
Drumclog—“ very little to our advantage,” as he coc | 
remarks. His own small troop was easily overpowered, 
and emboldened by this success, the rebel army swelled 
to alarming dimensions. At the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge the Duke of Monmouth was in command, and 
though Claverhouse was present with his troop of 
cavalry, he did not take a prominent part in the engage- 
ment. He then returned to his work in Galloway and 
Dumfries, and for the next two years little is recorded 
of him. The Whig writers make vague charges of 
oppression and cruelty, but do not go into particulars. 
It is likely, indeed, that Claverhouse’s methods of dis- 
pensing justice were more or less rough and ready, as 
military justice is apt to be. He calmly reports how, 
when once he sent to arrest an outlawed preacher, the 
soldiers brought the man’s brother by mistake; but 
“though,” writes Claverhouse, “he cannot maybe 
preach as his brother, I doubt not but he is as well 
principled *’—and therefore sent him to Edinburgh 
with the other prisoners. In 1682 more extensive 
powers were conferred on Claverhouse. The state of 
the country was alarming; Galloway was actually in 
revolt, “the churches quite deserted, no honest man, 
no [Conformist] minister in safety.” It was reckoned 
*‘ unsafe for anything less than an army to enter into it.” 
In his letters to the chief minister, the Marquis’ of 
Queensberry, Claverhouse describes his methods of 

1 Afterwards Duke. 
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dealing with the rebellion. “The way I see taken in 
other places,” he writes, “‘ is to put laws severely against 
great and small in execution, which is very just ; but what 
effect does that produce? It makes three desperate 
where it gains one, and your lordship knows that in the 
greatest crimes it is thought wisest to pardon the multi- 
tude and punish the ringleaders.” He accordingly 
called together the people of three parishes, and informing 
them that he, at least, had “‘ no wish to enrich himself 
by their crimes,” promised pardon for past offences 
if they would “conform and live regularly.” ‘This 
policy was so successful that at the end of two months 
he was able to report that “ Galloway is not only as 
peaceful but as regular as any part of the country on this 
side Tay; and the rebels are reduced without blood; 
and the country brought into conformity to the Church 
government without severity or extortion.” Excepting 
those who fell fighting, no man’s death can be laid to 
Claverhouse’s account during these years. He does 
indeed write of one man, a smith who had made weapons 
for the rebels : “‘I am resolved to hang him. . . . There 
cannot be alive a more wicked fellow.” But for some 
reason his intentions were frustrated, and the smith was 
not hanged. 

A conspicuous feature of Claverhouse’s policy was his 
determination to hunt out and expose offenders of rank 
and wealth. “It is of more consequence,” he said, 
“to punish one considerable laird than a hundred little 
bodies. Besides, it is juster.” It will easily be under- 
stood that, acting on this principle, he was not long in 
making enemies. His work in Galloway brought him 
Inco frequent collision with the Dalrymples of Stair, 
who, while outwardly conforming, were notoriously 
of Presbyterian leanings. Sir John Dalrymple (better 
known in history as the Master of Stair) sought to save 
the recusants by trying them himself aid imposing 
merely nominal fines. Claverhouse, with characteristic 
audacity, set aside Dalrymple’s judgments, tried the 


1 He was perhaps morally responsible for the death of one man, William 
Bogue, who might have been spared had not Claverhouse counselled severity. 
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offenders over again, and exacted the full fines prescribed 
by the law. Dalrymple thereupon brought against 
Claverhouse a charge of oppression and extortion, to 
which Claverhouse retaliated by a counter-charge against 
Dalrymple of employing rebels and conniving at treason- 
able practices. The result was that Claverhouse was 
triumphantly acquitted, while Dalrymple was sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment. On three separate occasions 
attempts were made to fasten upon Claverhouse charges 
of dishonesty, to which his position, which was essentially 
one of trust, rendered him peculiarly liable; but the 
charge invariably broke down on investigation. Claver- 
house was able to assert,’ “‘I have both at home and 
abroad sustained the reputation of an honest and frank 
man, and defy the world to reproach me of anything.” 

Soon after the conclusion of his lawsuit Claverhouse 
was employed to take despatches from the Council to 
the King and the Duke of York, with both of whom, 
but especially with the Duke, he was evidently a great 
favourite. "The Duke, on whose initiative Claverhouse 
had been sent to subdue the rebellion in Galloway, 
was delighted with his success, and (“ very justly,” writes 
Claverhouse) attributed the first improvement in 
Scottish affairs to that judicious appointment. On his 
return he was admitted to the Privy Council, where, 
however, he was not much liked; his aristocratic col- 
leagues complained of his “ high, proud, and peremptory 
humour,” and his “ insufferable conceit and vanity.” 
He was rewarded for his services with the estate of Dud- 
hope, near Dundee, becoming at the same time Constable 
of the town. His first recorded act in this capacity was 
to obtain (with the assistance of his friend, the “‘ Bluidy 
Mackenzie ’’) the remission of the death penalty in cases 
of petty theft. 

Those who have tried to belittle the heroism of Claver- 
house’s last daring enterprise have been wont to argue 
that a man so ambitious and so vigilant in his own 
interests would not have clung to the fallen King unless 


1 In a private letter to Lord Menteith, July 3, 1680. Burnet allows him 
“ virtue and probity.” 
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he had counted upon a restoration, and expected to make 
his loyalty profitable. But now, in the early part of 
his career, he did give a remarkable proof that he was 
capable on occasions of sacrificing his interest to con- 
siderations of sentiment. It is hardly possible to suggest 
any other motive for his very imprudent marriage with 
the granddaughter of the Whig Lord Dundonald, which 
took place in 1684. ‘The Covenanters took the oppor- 
tunity of Claverhouse’s wedding to get up a fresh rising, 
and the marriage service was hardly concluded when 
he had to quit the bridal party, and set out in search of 
the rebels. ‘“ I will be revenged,” he wrote, “‘ some time 
or other, for the unseasonable trouble these Whig dogs 
give me. They might have let Tuesday pass.” For 
the moment his vengeance had to stand over. The 
rebellion vanished into thin air on his approach, and he 
was unable to come upon the track of the offenders 
though he “ offered money and threatened terribly for 
intelligence.” But it is not recorded that on this or 
any other occasion he employed any form of torture in 
his efforts to wring information from unwilling witnesses.* 

Claverhouse’s enemies were not slow to avail them- 
selves of the weapon which his marriage had placed in 
their hands, and the ostensible reason for his dismissal 
from the Council, which happened soon after, was that, 
“having married a daughter of a fanatic family, viz., 
Dundonald, he was not fit to be trusted with the King’s 
secrets.” ‘The real cause was a quarrel with Queensberry. 
It seems that Claverhouse’s professional advancement 
brought him into continual competition with Queens- 
berry’s brother, Lord James Douglas; and in a dispute 
with Douglas at the Council Table Claverhouse ex- 
pressed himself with so much warmth that Queensberry 
felt himself affronted. It happened unluckily for Claver- 
house that Charles II. died just at this time ; the various 
commissions which he held during the King’s pleasure 


1 Wodrow says that torture was inflicted by “ the soldiers under Claver- 
house,” but not that he was present, or authorised it, though, as Mr. Lang 
says (“ History of Scotland,” vol. iii.), Wodrow certainly would say so if he 
could, 
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lapsed, and, with the single exception of his commission 
as colonel, were not renewed. It was the one serious 
reverse of his life. But Claverhouse was not easily 
suppressed. “‘When my affairs go wrong,” he says, 
** | remember that saying of Lucan, ‘’Tam mala Pompeii 
quam prospera mundus adoret.’ One has occasion to show 
their vigour after a wrong step to make a nimble recovery.” 
He was saved by the intervention of the new King, 
James II., who had no mind to see his favourite servant 
driven from his counsels. 

fy, These incidents are important, as it was during Claver- 
house’s suspension from his civil employments that the 
two women known as the “ Wigton martyrs” were 
drowned in the Blednoch, and he cannot therefore have 
authorised the execution. Nor was he present in the 
Council when the resolution was passed requiring every 
one on pain of death to abjure the Declaration of the 
Covenanter, Renwick, though he signed the order giving 
it effect. ‘The passing of this law led to what the 
Covenanters called the “ Killing Time,” and it is to this 
period that the worst of the cases charged against Claver- 
house belong. Renwick’s Declaration proclaimed it to 
be a duty, not only to resist the Government, but to 
put to death the officers executing the commands of 
the Government, and all persons who should bear witness 
against accused Covenanters in Courts of Law. The 
oath which Claverhouse and his colleagues had to ad- 
minister had no reference to religion, and only denounced 
the Declaration “in so far as it declares war against his 
Sacred Majesty, and declares that it is lawful to kill all 
them that are employed by his Majesty.” ‘The Declara- 
tion was promptly followed up by the murder of two 
dragoons, and of the Episcopal minister of Carsphairn. 
A band of a hundred Whigs broke into the prison at 
Kirkcudbright, and released the prisoners. Claverhouse 
set out in, pursuit, and reports the shooting of five in a 
skirmish. .A more famous execution is that of John 
Brown, the “ Christian carrier,” whose story Macaulay 
uses with such terrible effect in his indictment of Claver- 
house. Brown, it appears, had been “a long time upon 
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his hiding in the hills” when Claverhouse’s troopers 
unearthed him—a fact not in itself likely to inspire 
Claverhouse with confidence, while his reputation for 
sanctity, coupled with his trade as a carrier, would 
naturally mark him out as a dangerous person. The 
oath was tendered and refused; he said “ he knew no 
king,” nor would he promise to abstain from bearing 
arms against the Government. A search was made, and 
bullets and treasonable papers being found in his posses- 
sion, “‘I caused shoot him dead,” writes Claverhouse 
briefly. The Covenanting historian, Wodrow, adds some 
picturesque details. The dragoons, he says, were so 
much moved by Brown’s piety and eloquence that they 
refused to fire, upon which Claverhouse shot the man 
with his own hands. Another Whig writer’ says that 
six of the dragoons fired, scattering his brains upon the 
ground. Brown’s wife and children were standing by. 
Macaulay thinks it probable? that the “ dying ejacula- 
tions ” of the martyr produced an effect even upon the 
“seared conscience and adamantine heart” of Claver- 
house, and that he was afterwards visited by pangs of 
remorse. This, at least, is the explanation suggested 
for his “‘ strange leniency ” in dealing with a lad named 
Hislop a few days after. On what charge Hislop was 
arrested is not clear, but it must be supposed that he 
had refused the oath, otherwise Claverhouse could not 
have deait with him. Claverhouse was inclined to 
mercy, but a neighbouring laird, Johnstone of Wester- 
hall, insisted on the death penalty. A warm argument 
took place, at the end of which Claverhouse exclaimed, 
“This poor man’s blood shall be upon your head, Wester- 
hall: I am free of it.” As however, he gave the order 
for the execution,* it follows that he must take his share 


of the responsibility. Why Claverhouse objected, and 


1 Patrick Walker, “ Six Saints of the Covenant,” p. 84. 

® Macaulay takes the suggestion from Wodrow. There is certainly no 
sign of contrition in Claverhouse’s despatch. 

3 Again it is said that the soldiers refused to fire (Wodrow, vol. iv. p. 249). 
According to the Whig writers it would seem that it was the common 
practice of Claverhouse’s troopers to mutiny against his orders, and that he 
was in the habit of allowing it. 
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why he allowed himself to be overborne by Westerhall, 
we are left to conjecture; the story certainly does not 
confirm the imputation of bloodthirstiness. 

The case of Hislop is obscure through want of evidence. 
A third case, which is infinitely the worst of the 
three, we have on the testimony of Claverhouse himself. 
At the time of John Brown’s arrest there happened to 
be a nephew of his in his company named Browning. 
Not being of martyr stuff, Browning offered to take the 
oath, upon which, being convinced of his guilt, Claver- 
house “ did not know what to do with him.” He had 
recourse to his usual device of “‘ threatening terribly,” 
and of how terribly he could threaten he proceeds to 
give an illustration. Browning was ordered to say his 
prayers, and the carbines were actually levelled at him ; 
then Claverhouse interposed, and told him that if he 
would confess he would delay the execution and would 
plead for him. He omitted to mention that in the 
absence of a confession the execution could not proceed 
at all. ‘The foolish man fell into the trap, and made a 
confession as a result of which he was soon afterwards 
hanged; but Claverhouse so far fulfilled his promise 
to plead that he wrote to Queensberry explaining that 
it was by holding out a hope of pardon that he had 
obtained Browning’s confession. 

These are perhaps the most famous of the cases actually 
proved against Claverhouse. Some Whig writers do 
indeed accuse him of executing men who were willing 
to take the oath; but of this there is nowhere any 
evidence, and his action in the case of Browning proves 
that he was careful not to exceed his commission. One 
of Claverhouse’s biographers," who made an exhaustive 
examination of all the cases in which he is alleged to have 
taken men’s lives, has shown that, excepting those of men 
who fell fighting, only five can be substantiated. In no 
instance can he be proved to have been wantonly cruel 
or reckless of human life. He himself fairly sums up his 
principles : “‘ I am as sorry to see a man die, even a Whig, 
as any of themselves, but when a man dies justly for his 

4 The author of “ The Despot’s Champion.” 
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own faults, and may save a hundred other from falling 
into the like, I have no scruple.” 

During the three years which preceded the Revolution 
Claverhouse’s advancement was continuous and rapid. 
He supported the King’s religious policy, but proved 
his attachment to his own church by not apostatising 
with Perth and Melfort. He is described? as “‘ fixed in 
his religion,” and “a great admirer of the Church of 
England worship”; Burnet says that the Episcopalian 
party in Scotland generally looked to him as their leader. 
Toleration being decreed, he devoted himself to the 
unpopular task of seeing it fairly applied to Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian alike; it is charged against 
him as a last act of persecution that a minister who made 
use of his religious liberty to preach a sermon against 
Popery was inhibited from further preaching in Dundee. 
Claverhouse was promoted major-general in 1686, 
and in 1688 was raised to the peerage with the title of 
Viscount of Dundee. 

The news of the threatened invasion of the Prince of 
Orange arrived in the September of 1688. James sent 
a peremptory order for the Scottish troops to join the 
English army at Salisbury. They found him depressed 
and discouraged, not knowing whom to trust. Lord 
James Douglas, who commanded the Scottish army 
in chief, consulted Dundee as to the desirability of 
making terms for themselves with William, but found 
him impracticable. In the end Lord James remained 
neutral, though a large part of his men went over. All 
Dundee’s men were faithful, and were indeed so extrava- 
gantly loyal that when afterwards William remodelled 
the army he thought it best to disband them. After 
the desertion of Churchill, James broke up the camp 
at Salisbury and retreated to London. Dundee begged 
him to decide either to treat with William or to fight 
him; or if he would not try the chance of a battle in 
England, to ride to Scotland, whither he undertook to 
pilot him safely, and fight out the quarrel on Scottish 


1 By the Army Chaplain, Thomas Morer, “ Short Account of Scotland,” 
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ground. James wavered, and told Dundee to go to 
Uxbridge and consult with General Feversham; but 
Dundee had no sooner arrived there than tidings came of 
the King’s flight. Then came news that the King’s 
flight had been stopped, and that he was again in London. 
Dundee hastened to meet him, but found him resolved 
to escape to France. He promised to send Dundee a 
commission to command the troops in Scotland. 

The same day James left England for ever. Dundee 
was now anxious to return to Scotland. William indeed 
was ready to take him into his service, and sent him a 
message to that effect. He refused William’s offer, but 
employed Bishop Burnet to ask “‘ what security he might 
expect if he went to Scotland to live without owning 
the Government.” William replied that so long as 
he lived quietly he should not be molested, to which, 
according to Burnet,’ he answered, that “ unless he were 
forced to it, he would live quietly.” He did not perhaps 
consider that this promise bound him to refuse any claim 
that might be made on his allegiance by James. For the 
moment the Royalists hoped to get James’s right acknow- 
ledged in Scotland by constitutional means. There was 
a strong party for him in the Scottish Convention, 
headed by the Marquis of Atholl, and much was hoped 
for as the result of a letter which James was to write, 
assuring the Convention as to his regard for their religion 
and liberties. ‘The letter arrived and was read, but, to 
the utter confusion of his friends, was found to contain 
no word on these points, but only a peremptory order 
to his subjects to return to their allegiance. The 
Royalists saw that so far as the Convention was concerned 
their hopes were at an end. ‘There was some talk 
of summoning a rival convention at Stirling; but 
Atholl was irresolute, and Dundee refused to wait. It 
was indeed unsafe for him to linger in Edinburgh. ‘The 
town was thronged with armed Covenanters, and it was 
known that his life was threatened. Macaulay says 


1 “History of My Own Time” (ed. 1753), vol. iii. p. 29. Burnet is 
generally trustworthy when relating incidents which happened within his 
own experience 
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that “‘ we may well wonder that the man who had shed 
the blood of the saints like water should have been able 
to walk the High Street in safety during a single day.” 
Whether Dundee had or had not shed the blood of the 
saints like water, he had no ambition to fall by the “ spits 
and spears and lang-hafted gullies” with which they 
had armed themselves. What probably influenced him 
more was the consciousness that so long as he remained 
in Edinburgh some accident might any day put him in the 
power of the dominant party. He left the city—with, 
as Mr. Lang says, “‘ the whole weight of the royal cause 
on the only shoulders fit to bear it ”—and on his refusal 
to return to the Convention, was proclaimed a traitor 
with the usual formalities. An order being issued for 
his arrest, he retreated to a small property which he 
owned on the further side of the Grampian Hills; but 
a considerable force being sent to take him under General 
Mackay, it soon became necessary for him to seek a yet 
more distant refuge. 

On first leaving Edinburgh, Dundee had chanced to 
meet a Highland gentleman, a son-in-law of the famous 
Sir Evan Cameron of Lochiel. From him he learned 
that the clans, indignant at the restoration of their 
hereditary enemy Argyll, were arming for a general 
rising, and only wanted a leader. Dundee was in no 
hurry to avail himself of the opportunity. James had 
promised to send him an army of five thousand men, to 
whom the addition of a few thousand claymores might, 
indeed, be welcome ; but to make war on William with 
only the Highland army was not an attractive prospect. 
The news that Mackay was on the road to arrest him 
forced his hand, and the proposal of the Highlanders 
offered at least the means of gaining time. With a 
handful of cavalry—about seventy altogether—he set 
out on his perilous campaign, and on May 1, 1689, he 
rode into the camp of Macdonald of Keppoch at Inver- 
ness. He sent out a summons for a general muster of 
the clans, and meantime startled the Lowlands by appear- 
in; at Dunkeld, where he seized in the King’s name 
the taxes which had been collected by William’s agents. 
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With equal suddenness he entered Perth, whence he 
carried off some prisoners and some much-needed supplies ; 
and he made an attempt, which nearly succeeded, to 
surprise the town of Dundee. He then returned for 
the rendezvous of the clans. About fifteen hundred men 
joined him, but others came in afterwards, and he hoped 
to gain over some of the clans who had thus far remained 
neutral. Dundee took some trouble to make himself 
acceptable to his new allies. He saw at once the import- 
ance of making a friend of Lochiel—really a remarkable 
man, whose influence with the clans was considerably 
greater than the King’s; and the old chieftain’s ex- 
perience and sagacity proved invaluable to him in dealing 
with men whose customs were strange to him, and whose 
very language he was unable to speak. Lochiel followed 
him with dog-like devotion, and vowed that while there 
was a cow in Lochaber the General and his men should 
never want. On the long marches Dundee is described 
as leading the men on foot, sharing their hardships and 
coarse fare ; “ they were ashamed to complain when they 
saw that their commander lived not more delicately than 
themselves.” * But it was no easy task to keep order 
among the wild and lawless mountaineers, whose pre- 
datory habits and hereditary feuds were a constant source 
of trouble. Keppoch was a specially daring offender. 
From the skill which he showed in driving in the enemy’s 
cattle, Dundee had bestowed upon him the nickname 
of “ Colin of the Cows”; but unfortunately he could 
never appreciate the distinction between spoiling the 
enemy and plundering the neighbouring peaceful clans. 
At an early stage of their acquaintance Dundee had had 
occasion to tell him that he was no better than a common 
robber, and he finally reduced him to submission by 
threatening to expel him from the army. The author 
of Lochiel’s Memoirs tells us that by tact and ingenuity 
Dundee did secure a very fair standard of discipline in 
his irregular army; “ though he never punished delin- 


1 Dalrymple, “ Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland.” Dalrymple’s 
stories are to be received with caution, but the “ Grameid” also speaks of 
Dundee as sharing the privations of his men. 
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quents, yet he used such artful methods as soon made 
them very observant of his rules.” But he waited 
anxiously for the promised contingent of regular troops, 
and meantime had all he could do to keep his chieftains 
from fighting one another. 

Dundee’s force was too slender for him to take the risk 
of attacking Mackay until some favourable opportunity 
should make success practically certain. Mackay on 
his part was baffled by the peculiar nature of the country ; 
the long marches wore out the spirits of his men, who grew 
tired of chasing Dundee about the hills. ‘‘ The truth 
is,” wrote Dundee, “‘ I do not admire their mettle. The 
landing of troops will confound them terribly.” And 
again and again he urges upon the King the necessity of 
sending the reinforcements promptly. All is ready. 
He has contrived to spread a report that the King will 
land in the West, and Mackay has been ordered to draw 
off his troops in that direction. It is therefore an ex- 
cellent opportunity to effect a landing further North, 
about Inverlochy. And with rare disinterestedness he 
offers to put himself and his army under the command 
of the Duke of Berwick, if indeed it should be impossible 
for the King to come himself. 

In June, as if by mutual consent, the two armies 
paused for an interval of rest. Mackay retired to Edin- 
burgh, and want of provisions made it necessary for 
Dundee to dismiss most of the clans. But towards the 
end of July came news which led to an instant renewal of 
hostilities. Both sides were anxious to secure the support 
of the men of Atholl. Since his failure in the Convention 
the Marquis had ceased to take part in public affairs. 
‘‘ Atholl is gone,” writes Dundee, “ who did not know 
what to do.” But Atholl’s son, Lord Murray, declared 
for William, while his steward, a zealous Jacobite, was 
holding Blair, the family seat, for James. Mackay 
advanced with the intention of besieging Blair, and 
Dundee hastily sent round the fiery crosses among the 
clansmen. About nineteen hundred assembled, and with 
these he marched to Blair, leaving the rest to follow. On 
the way he met the promised reinforcements from Ireland. 
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They were found to consist of three hundred raw recruits 
under the command of an incompetent officer named 
Cannon, whom James’s commission authorised to take 
rank next to Dundee. A supply of provisions they had 
contrived to lose on the way. It is difficult to fathom 
James’s motive in failing to render, as he surely could 
have done, effectual support to his own cause. It is 
possible that, inspired by his confidential secretary, Lord 
Melfort, he did not really wish Dundee to succeed.* 
Since his fall he had become more uncompromising in 
his religious policy than before. Dundee was constantly 
advising moderation, and had also insisted on the neces- 
sity of dismissing Melfort, whose unpopularity threatened 
to wreck the cause. He had written to Melfort himself 
urging him to resign. “ It is the unjustest thing in the 
world,” he wrote, “ that being unpopular must bea cause 
to be set aside by the King. I do really think it were 
hard for the King to do it, but glorious for you, if once 
you be convinced the King’s affairs demand it, to do it 
of yourself.” It is not clear, however, that Melfort had 
any desire to earn glory on these terms, and he may 
easily have persuaded the King that Dundee was no true 
friend to the interests he had most at heart. 

With unbated courage Dundee went on with his pre- 
parations for the battle. He made his arrangements 
with so much secrecy and despatch that Mackay was 
already on the ground before he knew that Dundee was 
there to oppose him. Mackay, whose army numbered 
between three and four thousand, was in fact caught in 
a trap. He had advanced as far as the Pass of Killie- 
crankie, with the intention of placing his men on the 
plain beyond. The hills surrounding this plain were 
occupied by Dundee. From the nature of the ground 
Mackay could not attack, and he had gone too far to 
retreat. Dundee called a council of war, but he had 
already made up his mind to fight, and his opinion was 
supported by Lochiel. From his position on the 


1 This is Burnet’s view (vol. iii. p. 36). ‘The Queen, on the other hand, 
was so much interested in Dundee’s enterprise that she pawned her 
jewels to provide him with funds. 
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hills he deliberately surveyed Mackay’s preparations. 
Mackay led his army through the pass, and arranged 
them in an extended line, three deep. Dundee is said? 
to have been “‘ much pleased ” when he saw this arrange- 
ment. ‘Though his want of cavalry might have made 
his attack ineffectual had Mackay’s men been massed 
together, he saw that this thin line would not be able to 
sustain the impetuous rush of the Highlanders. Mackay’s 
men were hemmed in by mountain and river, and could 
retreat only through the narrow pass by which they had 
come. 

Dundee then drew up his army. He retained the 
formation in separate clans, but so widened the inter- 
vening spaces as to embrace Mackay’s whole line. His 
little band of cavalry he intended to lead in person. The 
clans were impatient to attack, but Dundee did not give 
the word till sunset. He was convinced that the issue 
of the day would be very quickly decided, and after that 
the darkness would add materially to the difficulty of 
Mackay’s retreat. At last the moment came, and as 
Dundee galloped along the ranks the clans set up a 
mighty cheer, to which the enemy returned a faint and 
wavering response. ‘That was not the cry of men who 
were going to win, commented Lochiel. The clans 
descended the hill very slowly, and did not fire till they 
reached the plain. ‘Then after a single volley, they 
drew their swords, and rushed upon the enemy. The 
result was as Dundee had anticipated. Mackay’s men, 
in Macaulay’s phrase, “ran like hares.” But in one 
place a detachment of Englishmen made a firm stand. 
Dundee saw it, and was directing his cavalry where to 
attack when he was struck by a stray bullet. He was 
seen to ride forward a few paces, swaying in his saddle, 
and then dropped from his horse. He asked the person 
who caught him how the day was going, and was told 
that it went “ well for the King.” “It is the less matter 
for me,” he replied, “‘ seeing it goes well for my master.” 

The exact date of Dundee’s death is, like that of his 
birth, uncertain. The battle was fought on July 27, 
1 “Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel.” 
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1689. It is probable that he died on the field of battle 
where he fell, but he may have lived till the next day. 
He was taken to Blair Castle, and was buried in the 
church of Blair ; but no stone marked the grave, and the 
church has since become a ruin. He died with unshaken 
confidence in the justice of his cause, and in the King 
whom he had faithfully served—“ sure,” as he wrote a 
few days before his death, that “ whatever evil befalls 
the country, the King is innocent, and I have done my 
duty.” He left behind him the record of a life devoted 
to what he believed to be the true interests of his country, 
and of a most gallant attempt on the part of one man to 
sustain a lost and ruined cause. 


Propertius 
Eleg. ii. 19 (‘f Etsi me invito,” &c.) 


YNTHIA, against my will you go from Rome, 
Yet am I glad you'll haunt a country lane : 


To the chaste fields will no corrupter come 
To spoil your freshness with his flatteries vain. 


No brawl can rise before your window-sills, 
Nor serenade make sleep a bitter sense ; 
Alone you’ll be and see the lonely hills, 
The poor man’s cattle and the poor man’s fence. 


No jaunts to play-scenes can corrupt you now, 
Nor temples be the frequent cause of slips ; 

You’ll watch the oxen toiling with the plough 
And the vine’s tresses shorn with skilful clips. 


You'll bear the meagre incense in the grot 
When the rough kid before the altar dies : 

With naked leg you’ll dance ; it matters not 
Where all is safe from strange lascivious eyes. 
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Propertius 


And I must hunt : already Dian’s shrine 
Pleases me best, while prayers to Venus tire : 

Wild beasts I’ll catch, and crown with horns the pine, 
And my own voice shall guide the bold dogs’ ire. 


Yet would I not attempt the lion’s lair 

Nor briskly go against the uncouth sow ; 
Enough for me to noose the tender hare 

And loose my dart at birds upon the bough 


Where fair Clitumnus hides within the grove 
That is its own, and washes oxen white. 

Remember then, my love, when fancies rove 
That I shall come ere many mornings’ light. 


So me your silent woods can never teach, 
Nor wavelets wandering in a mossy bay, 

To cease your name from unforgetful speech : 
For all will harm my girl, when far away. 


W. J. I. 


[The last couplet in the Latin text is corrupt.] 


Dames at Eton 
[Te death of Miss Jane Evans, on January 27, at 


Eton College, severs an interesting traditional link 

with the past. Miss Evans was the last of the 
old Eton “ Dames,” her latest predecessor being the 
Baroness de Rosen, who left Eton thirty years ago. 

A century ago, all the boys at Eton boarded in the 
houses of “ Dames.”” Dames were both male and female, 
and of all sorts and conditions. Some of them were of 
secure social position, some of them had no pretensions 
to gentility. Thus it is recorded that Mr. Ragueneau, at 
whose house the Duke of Wellington boarded, was once 
descried in Eton, in the middle of the holidays, by a 
Master who was passing through on his way abroad; 
‘What news, Mr. Ragueneau ?”’ the Master hailed from 
ccc—2102—Feb, ’06 D 
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his chaise as he passed; “ D 
bread !” was the only reply. 

It was a fairly lucrative, though an uncomfortable, 
position in the old days, The ‘‘ Dames” had no legal 
authority ; they could only complain to the Master who 
was attached as Tutor to the House. It is said that there 
were three old ladies, sisters, who held a Dame’s House at 
Eton, one of whom was very infirm, one rather infirm, 
and the third enjoyed tolerable health. If there was an 
outbreak of disorder in a boy’s room, the healthiest would 
appear, and entreat the boys to desist. If they did so, 
she retired to her own quarters; but if she did not 
return, and the noise continued, the second good lady 
arrived with faltering step, showing signs of hysterics : 
this was generally sufficient to quell the most uproarious, 
but if even that failed, the invalid arrived upon the scene, 
and fainted away upon a chair. It is said that the third 
expedient had only once to be tried. The same old ladies 
used to attend the parish Church, and as they walked at 
different paces, and yet liked to arrive together at the 
door, they invented a species of handicap, thereby afford- 
ing great amusement to their young charges, who enjoyed 
seeing the start. 

Later generations began to question the picturesque 
arrangements of the past; and the Masters themselves 
began to accept Boarding-houses. But the title of Dame 
‘still remained ; a Master who was not also the Classical 
Tutor of the boys in his house, used to be spoken of by 
his boarders as “* My Dame”; but as the title was also 
conceded to the Matrons, the Matron in a non-classical 
Master’s house was known as “*‘ My Dame’s Dame,”’ while, if 
the non-classical Master was married, his wife was known as 
“ Mrs. My Dame.” This nomenclature has few advantages, 
except its antiquarian interest ; and the title of ‘* Dame,” 
except as applied to Matrons, is now fast dying out. 

It is hard to say what, in old days, were the qualifications 
for Dame-ship. The places were disposed of by interest 
with the Provost or Headmaster. A superannuated 
governess, or a gentlewoman of diminished means, or 
even a superior housekeeper, might be appointed. 
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Miss Evans herself, daughter of a previous Master, was 
a figure that all Etonians learnt to reverence and honour. 
She was a woman of great kindliness, strong humour, 
sterling common sense, acute judgment of character, and 
unaffected sincerity. She ruled her little kingdom in 
tranquillity and decorum, like a stately constitutional 
queen. It was not only that she commanded prompt 
obedience; she conciliated the respect of the boys, 
besides winning their affection. She was a woman with a 
real quality of greatness ; and her dignified figure, her 
gracious presence, and her kindly smile will be grievously 
missed at Eton. 


Legendary Lore in Recent Fiction 


T is not unnatural that as the world becomes more 

| materialistic ; as Romance (in spite of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s assertion to the contrary) is pushed aside 

by Science ; some of our novelists should revolt and— 
leaving for a while the commonplace facts of everyday 
life—give us instead something as old as Time itself, the 
whispering of spirit-voices to the silent heart of man. 
The new Celtic school, under the leadership of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, has made a wide use of legendary lore ; and 
the late Mr. William Sharp (who, as Fiona Macleod, 
alike puzzled and charmed us) took the old legends for 
the sum and substance of his fiction, clothing them with 
modern melancholy while yet preserving something of 
the simplicity of the original stories. Two recently 
published books—one a novel, the other a collection 
of short stories—have made excellent use of old-world 
folklore. In “The Wandering of Joyce” (Duckworth 
and Co.) Mr. E. M. Devenish gives us the well-known 
legend of the Sin-eater and the less known superstition 
of the Green Meadows of the Sea—Gwerddonau Llion, 
the Welsh Avalon ; and treading lightly, yet with skill, 
the difficult path he has chosen, proves how a touch of 
the fantastic and supernatural—if it be the right touch— 
can be made absolutely convincing. Joyce herself, like 
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Joan of France, hears voices that call to her and lead 
her by wandering paths among strange peoples, in search 
of the man who loved her, yet, for conscience’ sake, left 
her. The Mission in New England with the vision- 
haunted Welsh sailor ; the fisherman’s wife in the Welsh 
village who is inspired to prophesy when “ They” compel 
her to speech; the slums of New York City; all are 
made real to us through this uncanny suggestion of 
mystery, as are the four storms of wind that mark epochs 
in the heroine’s career, and seem to blow through a 
book that is in every sense original. “ The Dreamer’s 
Book: being Fantasies and Daydreams dealing with 
the Illusions and Disillusions of Life” (Bullen) is a 
collection of short stories by Mr. J. H. Pearce, who is, 
we suppose, a Cornishman, as most of these sketches have 
the winds and the waves of the wild Cornish coast for 
their setting. “The Little Crow of Paradise ”—three 
short pages in all—is the legend of the friendship of a 
bird and a man, the bird carrying a drop of water down 
to the man who is prisoned in the “ Black Pit of Thirst ” ; 
for his reward the little black crow dwells for ever in 
sight of heaven and still builds his nest “ on the great 
gold walls against which the water of life ripples music- 
ally.” “A Year and a Day” is the story of a wronged 
woman whom love brings back to life to draw the man 
whom she has loved away from the shelter of his home 
to the cold of her lonely grave. “A Voyage to the 
Golden Land ” tells of two children who (fearing they 
will be taken to the hated workhouse) steal a boat and 
sail in search of the fabled heaven that lies beyond Scilly, 
behind the sunset. In these two books, so dissimilar, 
there is one thing in common: each writer loves the 
legends about which he writes. And this is well; for 
the gods—even the legendary gods—are jealous, and 
the spirits of the past will only whisper to those who 
know and understand. 
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Retrospective ‘Reviews 
Wilson’s Discourse of Usury (1572) 


A Discourse uppon usurye, by waye of Dialogue 
and oracions, for the better varietye, and more 
delite of all those, that shall reade thys treatise. 
By Thomas Wilson, doctor of the Civill lawes, one 
of the Masters of her majesties honorable courte of 
requestes. | Seene &F allowed, according to the 
Queenes Majesties injunctions. 1572. 


HE author of this workis now best known, so far 

| as he is knownat all, by his “ Art of Rhetoric,” 
published in 1553, a book which throughout the 
Elizabethan period enjoyed great reputation, and was 
evidently familiar to almost all the writers of the day. 
Wilson’s system of rhetoric is of no great originality and 
of no extraordinary merit, but is marked by admirable 
sense and enlivened by a number of good stories excel- 
lently told, which, as they were doubtless the original 
cause of its great popularity, render it even at the present 
day well worth reading. While the “ Art of Rhetoric ” 
shows Wilson as an accomplished scholar concerned with 
the polishing of his native tongue, in the “ Discourse 
upon Usury ” we see him as a keen student of contem- 
porary affairs, anxious to reform the abuses which he 
found in the commonwealth. Many of the Elizabethans 
combined the pursuit of literature with an active political 
life in a way which suggests that the routine work of 
office must have been much less burdensome than it is 
at present ; and Wilson, while one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of his time, was a man of importance 
in the world of politics and diplomacy. He had had 
too an, opportunity of comparing foreign countries with 
his own. A life-long adherent of the Dudley family, 
on the death of Edward VI. he had been concerned in 
the attempt to place Lady Jane Grey * 9 the throne, 
and when this failed, had been obliged to seek safety 
on the Continent. There he met with at least one un- 
pleasant adventure, for on a visit to Rome in the year 
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1557, he was charged with having put forward heretical 
opinions in his book on Rhetoric; imprisoned; and, 
it is believed, put to the torture. Things might indeed 
have gone even worse with him but for a riot which 
occurred upon the death of Paul IV. in 1559, when the 
mob broke open the prison in which he was confined 
and released all those who were suffering on account of 
their religious opinions. He made good his escape, 
and returning to London in the following year was given 
the office of Master of Requests. In 1567 he was sent 
as ambassador to Portugal, and in 1574 and again in 1576 
to the Netherlands. In 1577 he was appointed Secretary 
of State, an office which he held until his death in 1581. 

The subject of usury is one which was much discussed 
in the sixteenth century, though generally from a some- 
what abstract point of view. The puritan element 
especially was hostile to it on the ground that it was 
forbidden in the Scriptures, and the pros and cons of 
legislation dealing with it were widely debated. The 
dramatists and in general that class which lived, or tried 
to live, by the pen, constantly refer to the subject in 
terms which show that it touched them nearly, and 
indeed if we may consider their allusions to have a reason- 
able basis of fact, we must acknowledge that, imperfect 
as our modern legislation may be, it is at least a vast 
improvement on a state of affairs when the grossest 
abuses and tricks of the crudest kind brought, with the 
law’s assistance, those who had once in dire need borrowed 
the smallest sum to an almost inevitable disaster. 

Several attempts had been made in the middle ages 
to put down usury by law, but the earliest statute with 
which we need concern ourselves is one promulgated 
in the thirty-seventh year of Henry VIII. (1545), by 
which the rate of interest was limited to Io per cent. 
per annum. ‘This statute was repealed in 1550, and the 
taking of interest for loans altogether forbidden, a pro- 
hibition which was still in force when Wilson’s “ Dis- 
course ”’ was written, though at the date of its publication 
in 1572 the Edwardian statute had just been repealed, 
and Io per cent. again allowed. In later years the rate 
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was gradually lowered until it reached § per cent., at 
which it stood when the limit was finally abolished by 
the act of 1854. 

It is evident when we consider the financial conditions 
of the time and the very high returns that seem to have 
been expected from a successful enterprise, that this rate 
of 10 per cent., though sufficient when the security was 
absolutely good, was far too low for the ordinary money- 
lender who had to deal with clients of doubtful stability, 
and naturally enough, even when usury was not abso- 
lutely forbidden, many shifts were resorted to in order 
to defeat the law. It is with these tricks, as well as with 
the bad effects of usury generally, that Wilson deals. He 
was, as we shall see, an uncompromising opponent of 
every form of profit derived from the loan of money ; 
though in this connection it must not be forgotten that 
neither he nor other writers of his day appear ever to 
contemplate other borrowers than young men who have 
spent beyond their income, or merchants who by the loss 
of their ships or other misfortune have fallen upon hard 
times. Borrowing at interest for the legitimate pur- 
poses of trade seems an idea quite foreign to them, 
or even if they do allow that it may, at times, be to the 
advantage of an individual to obtain money upon usury, 
they are careful to insist that it must always be a loss to 
the community at large. 

Two editions of Wilson’s work were published, the first 
in 1572, and the second, which appears to be unaltered, 
in 1584; both are now scarce and the book has not since 
been reprinted. It was dedicated to Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, in an epistle dated 1569. ‘This dedica- 
tion is followed by “‘ A Christian Prologue to the Christian 
reader,” and this again by a letter of John Jewel, the well- 
known Bishop of Salisbury, who had read the work in 
manuscript, and strongly urged the author to publish it. 

As the title states, the “‘ Discourse ” is in the form of 
a dialogue, the characters of which are : 

““Misotoxos. Ockerfoe, the Preacherorenemy to usury. 
“ Kaxemporos. Gromel gainer [1.¢., miser], the wrong 
merchant, or evil occupier. 
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* Poxitikos. Advocate or Civilian. 
“* Kerpateos. Lawyer, or rather petty-scholar in 
law.” 

The discussion is supposed to take place at the house 
of the merchant, who, having heard the preacher deliver 
an eloquent sermon against usury has invited him to 
dinner in order that they may discuss the matter. After 
dinner, at which the merchant is “as merry as a pie,” 
the other guests are courteously despatched, and the 
merchant, the preacher, and the lawyer, retire to a 
pleasant arbour in the garden, where they are later joined 
by the civilian, and begin their talk. But they do not 
come to the subject of usury at once for a digression is 
caused by the preacher who sat “ dumping in a deep 
conceit, as one carried with the zeal of God, and being 
asked what he thought of the world, began in this manner: 

“It is very certain, as I take it, the world is almost at 
an end.” 

He is requested to explain his doleful prognostication, 
and begins to lament the sinfulness of the times and 
especially the want of charity. No one cares for anything 
but gain, and few care how that gain is won ; theft is not 
looked upon with the horror that it deserves, nay, “ he 
that can rob a man by the high way is called a tall fellow.” 

The lawyer defends England in comparison with other 
countries ; according to him all have their faults, and 
one is not much worse than another. The passage is 
one of the numerous catalogues of the characteristics 
of foreign nations, in which travellers were accustomed 
to crystallise their experience, and is perhaps curious 
enough{to give—at least in part. 

“The Flemings and high Almains,” says the Lawyer, “ are subject most 
to drunkenness, the Italian to revenge wrongs by murder. . . . The French- 
man is charged with furious rashness, and overmuch intermeddling in all 
causes and states; the Spaniard with intolerable pride and disdain against 
all others; the Portingale with overmuch superstition in religion and 
simplicity of life ; the Scottish man with bragging and lying ; the Englishman 
with gluttony instead of hospitality, with much theft to set forth his bravery, 
and sometimes treason for desire of innovation ” (ed. 1572, sig, B 4). 


The talk now turns more particularly to usury. Every 
one, says the lawyer, practises it, “even women, yea, 
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and goodmen Hoyden of the country, in whom a man 
would think were no craft or subtlety to live, can ask the 
shilling penny for a week, which in a year amounteth to 
four shillings and four pence, besides the principal; and 
in a twelvemonth after, the loan of a hundred pounds by 
the year amounteth to four hundred pound, which is 
marvellous strange and uncharitable” (sig. C 7). To 
this the preacher replies in a long sermon on usury, show- 
ing by many references to the Scriptures and to the writ- 
ings of the Fathers that it is contrary to the dictates of 
Christianity. The sermon is an excellent statement of 
the case from the puritan point of view, but need not 
detain us; we may, however, in passing note the rate 
of interest which, according to him, was usually demanded, 
“twenty, thirty, nay, shall I say forty in the hundred 
sometimes ? ” 

The parson is followed by the lawyer, who argues that, 
after all, interest is only a form of profit, just as any other, 
and that it is impossible to separate usury from other 
business gains which are universally counted as legitimate. 
He argues further that it is sometimes a great charity to 
lend money, “ and none offence neither, as I take it, to 
do a good turn and to receive another”—in the form, 
of course, of interest. He is opposed to the statute 
forbidding usury, and complains that now no one can 
borrow money at a less rate than 30 or at least 20 per cent., 
for the lender naturally feels that he deserves some com- 
pensation for his risk in breaking the law, “ whereas if 
there were a reasonable stint, all such as have need would 
fare the better.” 

The merchant now has his say. ‘True to his character 
of “ gromel gainer ” he takes a much bolder view. He 
will, he says, make a profit when and where he can, and 
the more profit the better, “ provided always that I will 
not come within the compass of positive laws ; and this 
I wot well, that by all laws a man may take as much for 
his own wares as he can get, and it is no sin for one 
man to deceive another in bargaining,—so that it be not 
too much beyond God’s forbode,—and a bargain is a 
bargain, let men say what they list. Such your strait 
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prohibition and strange preciseness, my masters, do make 
men weary of their lives.” 

The preacher replies at length to the arguments put 
forward by the last two speakers, and is followed by the 
civil lawyer, who is not to be confused with the “ Lawyer 
or rather petty-scholar in law,” whose opinions we have 
already heard. This speaker, we may suppose, repre- 
sents the author, “’Thomas Wilson, doctor of the Civil 
Laws,” as he is called on the title-page. He takes the 
side of the preacher, and is equally opposed to usury, 
but he brings forth quite a new set of arguments drawn 
from secular history and from expediency. His views 
seem almost socialistic. Seeing, as he does, that the 
borrowing of money is at times a necessity, he maintains 
that there should be public funds from which loans could 
be made without interest, to assist those starting in a trade 
or profession, to marry poor maidens, to relieve the poor 
afflicted in every town and parish that are not able to 
help themselves, or to redeem captives from the infidels. 
He refers with commendation to the ‘‘ Montes pietatis, 
that is to say, mounts or banks of charity” (sig. O 3), 
established in Italy, from which the poor might borrow 
on the security of their goods at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 3 or 4 per cent.; only he thinks it would be 
much better were there no interest at all. 

And now comes one of the most curious sections of 
the work, an account of the “ divers contracts and bargains 
that are used to avoid usury.” Unfortunately, as it is 
impossible to discuss these in less space than they occupy 
in the book itself, they must be passed over in silence 
save for a few words about the first, the most frequently 
referred to of all methods resorted to by Elizabethan 
money-lenders for evading the law, namely, what is 
called lending or borrowing “ upon commodities.” ‘The 
way in which this was done is explained a dozen times 
over in works well known to students of the period, but 
it is perhaps sufficiently curious to be briefly described. 
A request for a loan of money would in the first instance 
be absolutely refused. ‘The money-lender would declare 
that it was quite impossible for him to advance the sum 
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asked for,—let us suppose a hundred pounds,—for not 
only was he at the moment altogether without spare 
cash, but the transaction proposed was against the law, 
and he had no wish to get into trouble; nevertheless, 
if the borrower liked to take the loan in goods the matter 
might be arranged. ‘The would-be borrower, seeing there 
was nothing better to be obtained, would then give the 
money-lender a promise to pay a certain sum, perhaps 
£130, a year hence for certain goods received by him, 
thus making the transaction an ordinary sale, and in re- 
turn for this would receive {100 worth, nominally, of 
some goods or other, the money-lender taking care that 
these were such as could not easily be disposed of by a 
person unacquainted with the trade : brown-paper, lute- 
strings, and pack-thread seem to have been among the 
favourite “‘ commodities,” and we even hear of roasted 
joints of mutton. The borrower, not having any idea 
of how to get rid of such things, would ask the lender if 
he could not dispose of them on his behalf, or failing this, 
recommend some one who would be likely to take them. 
One of these the money-lender was always ready to do. 
Sometimes the goods would be left with him to get the 
best price he could for them, and the borrower be asked 
to come back for his money on the following day. On 
his return he would be greeted with a thousand excuses 
of the badness of trade, the hardness of customers, and 
the like, and learn how the money-lender, with all his 
efforts, had only been able to get some {70 for the goods, 
sometimes an even smaller proportion, and with this he 
would have to be content ; he was in debt to the extent 
of £130 for a loan of £70. It need hardly be said that 
the “ commodity ” was all the time lying in the back 
of the shop, ready for the next borrower. But even 
worse was the fate of the less trustful or less experienced 
borrower, who insisted on taking his goods away. He 
would certainly find none to whom he could sell them, 
save the person whom the lender had recommended, and 
with whom he was of course in league. The only result 
of his trouble would be that he would obtain still less 
for his “* commodities,” for in this case a double profit 
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would have to be earned. The method was beautifully 
simple, and from the legal point of view, entirely un- 
assailable; it had indeed such an attraction for the 
money-lending fraternity that, as need hardly be pointed 
out, it continued in use long after a change in the law 
had rendered it no longer a necessary precaution. 

The civil lawyer now passes in review a number of 
cases of what at first sight appear, or can be made to 
appear, ordinary profits of trade, but which according 
to him are really usury in disguise. He refers also to 
the false names frequently used by money-lenders and 
to the dummy “ friends ” from whom they borrow money 
for their clients, and whom the officers of the law, search 
they never so carefully, cannot find. A northern gentle- 
man of the highest respectability, in fact “‘a gospeller 
in show,” will come, for example, to London with money 
entrusted to him by his friend and neighbour “ John 
Clarke” ; he himself, of course, has no interest in the 
matter; he is simply doing what he can for his friend, 
who was unfortunately prevented from coming to town 
himself. Nevertheless, we may be quite sure that, when 
the time comes for the money to be paid, the “ gospeller ” 
will feel himself fully qualified to receive it. 

Many such tricks are described, but we must pass on. 
The civilian next turns to the: Exchange and we have a 
long and interesting discussion of the principles of foreign 
exchange as the author understood it, and the manner 
in which bills of exchange can be used to circumvent 
the usury laws. The subject is, however, an intricate 
one, and nothing would be gained by such brief discussion 
as would be possible here. 

Wilson, as in his other books, attempts to intermix 
pleasure with profit by the addition of stories. These 
are not so numerous, nor on the whole so good, as in the 
“ Art of Rhetoric,” but one which is told by the civilian 
seems worth transcribing : 


“ A certain famous preacher, a man most zealous in religion, and there- 
with so vehement against sin (as I know few his like within this land) made 
a sermon, not many years past, at Paul’s Cross ; which sermon was wholly 
against usury ; wherein he showed himself both very well learned and also 
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right godly, and, as I think, he did good to some. The same preacher dined 


the same day either with the mayor or sheriff or some other merchant ; but 
whether I cannot well tell. And coming to dinner, the party did welcome 
him, as it seemed, heartily ; and glosed yet indeed, as it fell out afterward, 
saying that he doubted not but he had done great good that day in speaking 
so much against usury, and therefore thanked him. Whereupon another 
familiar acquaintance of the said merchant said unto him secretly: What 
mean you, sir, to give this man so great thanks for speaking so much against 
usury? I do not know him in London that gaineth more by his money 
than you do, and therefore methinks, you speak either hollowly or not 
advisedly. ‘Tush, quod the merchant, you are a fool. I do thank him and 
thank him again, for wot you what? ‘The fewer usurers that he can make, 
the more shall be my gain: for then men shall chiefly seek me out. For 
do you think that he can persuade me to leave so sweet a trade, for a few 
words of his trolling tongue? No, by the rood’s body can he not; and 
therefore I will clawe him and say well might he fare, and God’s blessing 
have he too. For the more he speaketh, the better it itcheth, and maketh 
better for me” (sig. T 4%). 


It is perhaps worth noting that Robert Greene repeats 
this story in a slightly different form in his “ Groats- 
worth of Wit” (“ Shakspere Allusion-Books,” N.S.S., 


p- Y: 

e have space for little more. Ina final discourse the 
preacher sums up the arguments against usury, insisting 
especially upon its evil effect in encouraging outrageous 
excess and display. A man is always, he argues, far more free 
with borrowed money than with his own. Nevertheless, 
he confesses that some few may perhaps have actually 
derived benefit from money borrowed at interest, may 
have saved themselves from imprisonment thereby, and 
from utter undoing, and that therefore some may argue 
that it is a good thing. 

“Unto this ,” says he, ‘I answer as he that came into a church and saw 
it full of images made of wax asked the cause of such a sight. Unto whom 
one answered that those people whom these waxen images did represent, 
were saved from drowning by calling upon Our Lady. ‘ Nay, then,’ quoth 
he again, ‘ where be the images of those, I pray you, that called upon Our 
Lady and were drowned notwithstanding ?’ And so say I, if some one man 
have got good of usury, and hath been made thereby, how many thousands 
have had mischief and been utterly undone by usury ? ” 


But this tale is perhaps familiar; probably, in one form 
or another, it has been familiar at all stages of the world’s 
history; so we will end with one from the few pages of 
epilogue with which the book concludes. We, at least, 
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have not met with it, to our recollection, elsewhere. 
It turns on the war of 1556-1557, between Pope Paul IV. 
and the Emperor Charles for the Kingdom of Naples, 
a war which, according to Wilson, was entirely due to the 
Pope, and to which he could have put a stop at any 
moment. Nevertheless, as the author tells us, 

“The Holy Father did set forth in print a certain prayer for peace, and 
commanded that all priests within their parishes should call the people 
together and exhort them to pray for peace. Amongst whom one priest 
of a certain parish there seeing the people assembled, began to declare unto 
them the Holy Father’s will, which was that they should all pray together 
for a speedy peace. And when they were thus devoutly gathered together 
and warned to pray, the priest said thus, after many speeches passed before. 
* Good brethren, you see I must do as I am commanded, I cannot do other- 
wise, and therefore I exhort you eftsoones and I pray you heartily pray for 
peace. But this I will say unto you beforehand, if you have any peace at 
all, with all your prayers, I will give my head. For how can it be otherwise, 
when he that is the author and the only deviser of this war doth require 
you to pray for peace, who might have it when he list, if he would be quiet 
himself? But I know he will not, and therefore your prayers will be in 
vain ; and yet pray, sirs, for manners’ sake.” 


Ayton’s Essays 


‘Essays and Sketches of Character.” By the late 
Ricuarp Ayton, Esq. With a Memoir of his Life. 
(Taylor and Hesse. 1825.) 


My copy of this remarkable but forgotten book is endeared 
to me by the fact that it was the gift of a well-loved 
friend, the late W. J. Linton, the wood-engraver. I 
had journeyed, some ten or eleven years ago, from New 
York to spend a night with him in his cottage on the out- 
skirts of Newhaven, Connecticut. He gave me asparagus 
from his garden and wine from California ; and we talked, 
talked, talked—knowing that we should never meet again 
on the hither side of the Elysian fields—of books that 
we loved; of Elizabethan song-writers; of Keats, of 
Sir Thomas Browne, of Charles Lamb. In youth and 
middle life Linton had been “ ever a fighter,” but his 
old age was gentle and benign. He spoke of Hazlitt 
with chastened admiration, and the talk about Hazlitt 
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led him to ask me whether I had read Richard Ayton’s 
“Essays and Sketches of Character.” I confessed that 
I had never heard of them. When we parted on the 
following morning, he insisted on making me a present 
of his copy of these essays; and from that day I have 
never ceased to love the book for its own sake and for the 
sake of its donor. 

Richard Ayton, born in 1786 in London, was the 
fourth son of William Ayton of Macclesfield, whose 
father had been a banker in Lombard Street. At the 
Macclesfield Grammar School he was, according to his 
anonymous biographer, indefatigable in his studies, and 
“became an excellent Greek and Latin scholar.” He 
was to have gone to one of the Universities, but the deaths 
of his father and grandfather (in 1799 and 1800) im- 
poverished the family ; and he was sent to a Manchester 
solicitor’s office, where he found the work uncongenial. 
Removing to London, he continued to neglect his legal 
studies, and on coming of age, “ as soon as he attained 
the absolute control of his property, he quitted the law 
and went to reside on the coast of Sussex, in the vain hope 
of limiting his expenses to the smallness of his income.” 
His delight was to be on the sea in his little skiff; he 
ventured out in all weathers, and once was nearly wrecked 
on the Goodwin Sands. In 1811 the death of one of his 
brothers affected him deeply. For a time he helda small 
post in the public service, but—as the duties were 
monotonous and the salary trifling—he soon threw it 
up, and accompanied W. Daniell on his tour round the 
Coast of Great Britain. —2Two summers were spent with 
Daniell, and Ayton supplied the letterpress for the first 
two volumes of the “ Voyage Round Great Britain.” 
Afterwards he wrote for the stage, but with indifferent 
success. His health becoming impaired, he went for 
a sea-voyage to Scarborough, where he stayed three 
months. On the return voyage, in the late autumn, 
he encountered vile weather; and, to add to his dis- 
comfiture, the ship was leaky and the crew inefficient. 
The hardships that he endured on this voyage, which 
lasted nearly three weeks, permanently weakened his 
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constitution. In 1821 he went back to Sussex, and there 
wrote (in miserable health) the essays that were posthu- 
mously published. To secure better medical advice he 
was moved to London in July 1823 ; but it was too late, 
and “he sank into the grave, apparently an old man, at 
the age of thirty-six or thirty-seven.” 

There are a dozen essays in the volume ; all are more 
or less notable, but the longest and the best is “‘ Sea- 
Roamers—Old Johnny Wolgar,” a delightfully humorous 
and pathetic account of an old fellow who belonged to 
“a class of lowly labourers, calling themselves Sea- 
Roamers, who work out, I think, about as stubborn and 
precarious a ‘ daily bread’ from the earth as any men 
who have ever fallen under my observation.” Johnny 
had been a skilful fisherman, and part-owner of a boat 
and nets. When old age came upon him, he sold his 
share in the boat and took to shrimping, till his joints 
stiffened and he could no longer stoop. Finally, he 
“settled into a roamer, content to take his pittances 
from the bounty of that element from which he had 
once gallantly forced, as it were, his subsistence—a poor 
pensioner of the waves—an humble dependent on the 
chance-medley of ‘jettsom and flottsom.’” When 
Ayton first made his acquaintance, Johnny Wolgar was 
seventy-two years old; but he had lived hard, and looked 
older than his years : 

“ His face was hollow and grim—the eyes little better than blanks—dim— 
pale, deep-sunk in his head, and over-thatched with a white bushy brow :— 
the nose long and sharp—and the jaws skeletonised, and grizzled over from 
cheek to throat with a stubbly beard an inch in length. His skin had not a 
tinge of red upon it, but, without any hue of sickness, was mellowed by sun 
and wind, and age, into a fine Rembrandt tan, and furrowed, and puckered, 
and knotted, like the bark of an old tree. On this time-worn and weather- 
beaten head grew a very picturesque sort of hat, painted black and glazed, 
with a cupola top and a broad flapping brim, from beneath which dropped 
down a few lank locks of wiry hair. With all this ruggedness there was an 
expression of extreme mildness and benevolence in his countenance: every 
feature was roughened and disfigured by long suffering and exposure; but 
amongst all his marks of hard usage there was not one of ill-humour or 
discontent. Of his person you might fairly declare that it was still entire ; 
he had all his limbs about him, though in truth his usufruct in them was 
singularly limited. Rheumatism, he used to say, had clapped him in irons 
all over ; his joints were all double-locked, and would as little bend as his 
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shin-bones. But in losing his suppleness he had fortunately hardened up- 
right, and it was among his few vanities that, if no longer apt at a hornpipe, 
he was as stiff and straight as a Prussian Grenadier. He wore a smock- 
frock on his body, while his lower limbs were smothered in rags, so that he 
had not in the least the appearance of a creature in coat and breeches, but 
may be said to have been rather bandaged than dressed.” 


It was clearly impossible for old Johnny, with his 
crippled limbs and cumbersome attire, to pursue his 
vocation on foot: he went about on his horse “ Old 
Bob,” who nicely accommodated himself to his master’s 
ways. By the help of two or three neighbours, Johnny 
would be hoisted into the saddle (an old sack), his basket 
was handed to him, and he then grasped his long pole, 
with a spike and a hook at one end, “ with which he had 
learned to stick, pick, pull and bring to basket all such 
valuables as he was ordinarily in the habit of meeting 
with.” However inclement the weather might be, old 
Johnny Wolgar was always on the beach on winter days 
shortly after daybreak: “‘ There was cliff—and beach— 
and wind—and rain—and sea—and surf, and—‘Old 
Johnny Wolgar.’” When a sudden squall assailed him, 
you might see him 


“clinging with both arms round his horse’s neck—tail to wind—his 
basket capsized, and hastening fitfully homewards—his lance overboard— 
and himself in momentary danger of his dismissal before the rage of the 
tempest. This he called ‘lying to.? On such occasions his fragmental 
dress would be sorely discomposed, entire vestments would be blown from 
his back; while such rigging as still adhered to him became so loosened 
and enlarged that he rattled in the wind like a ship ‘ in stays.’ ” 


In his manner he was ceremoniously polite; and his 
cheerfulness was wonderful. Although his daily takings 
(pieces of wood, rope, a stranded fish, a bit of canvas, 
an old shoe, &c.) did not usually amount to more than 
fourpence a day, hope and curiosity never deserted him. 
In summer, when light winds and moderate seas brought 
no harvest to the beach, Johnny gave over sea-roaming 
and drove round the neighbouring villages in a dilapi- 
dated old cart lightly laden with nuts and gingerbread ; 
but he hated these tranquil summer excursions, “ and 
yearned for the animating violences, and all the hurly- 


burly of the beach, with a piping gale from the south.” 
ccc—2z102—Feb. ’06 E 
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The end came on a stormy day in February. Johnny’s 
horse was seen standing motionless, without his rider ; 
and close under the horse old Johnny Wolgar was found 
lying lifeless, face downwards, on the beach. 

The first essay “ On the Spirit of Youth in the Young 
and the Old” (which may be compared with Hazlitt’s 
essay “On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth”), 
reads oddly to-day when—thanks to our elaborate system 
of education—children have no illusions for time to steal, 
but are sensible men and women before they leave the 
nursery. ‘‘ As we live,” says Ayton, “ we are reasoned 
or ridiculed out of all our jocund mistakes, till the full- 
grown man see things as they are, and is just wise enough 
to be miserable” ; but to-day it is the children who 
reason us out of our pretty fancies. 

In the last paper, a vivid “ Account of a Descent into 
a Coal-Mine,” Ayton passionately denounced the bar- 
barity of employing women and young children in 
“‘ these dismal dungeons,” and added an eloquent appeal 
for “the wretched little slaves of chimney-sweepers, 
a numerous class of beings most infamously oppressed, 
whom it is not too serious to call a reproach to the 


country.” 
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Prince Henry's Players 


Dear Mr Ursan,—Upon the accession of James I., the 
dramatic company which had long been under the patron- 
age of the Lord High Admiral, Charles Howard, Earl of 
Nottingham, passed under that of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, then a child of nine years old. In 1831 J. P. 
Collier published in his “ History of English Dramatic 
Poetry ” (i. p. 351) a list of the men forming this com- 
pany, taken from the “ Book of the Household Establish- 
ment of Prince Henry,” preserved in MS. Harley, 252. 
Collier gives the list as representing the composition of 
the company immediately after James’s accession, and 
adds a note to the effect that “ Dr. Birch, in the Appen- 
dix to his ‘ Life of Prince Henry,’ p. 455, enumerates 
also Anthony Jeffes [who does not appear in Collier’s 
list], but does not quote his authority.” Mr. Fleay, 
reproducing Collier’s list in his “‘ History of the Stage ” 
(1890, p. 200), infers from the omission of Edward 
Alleyn and Anthony Jeffes that Collier had dated the 
document too early, and conjectures that 1608 is the true 
date. Since Collier, however, no one appears to have 
consulted the MS. This at once sets the matter at rest. 
The list appears in an official copy of the book of the 
Prince’s household establishment, and though the list 
itself is undated, the book is dated 1610. Furthermore, 
Birch was quite right in giving Anthony Jeffes, whose 
name was omitted through an oversight of Collier’s. 
Jeffes left the company soon after this, possibly when it 
passed, on Henry’s death, in Nov. 1612, under the 
patronage of the Palsgrave, and received on his retire- 
ment the sum of £70 out of the common funds (Dulwich 
MS. I. 67). He was still alive in 1620. I append a 
transcript of the original MS. 


MS. Hartey, 252. 
fol. 5: James + R* 1610" 
The Coppy of the booke signed by Prince Henry 
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for the Alowance of dyette, wages, board wages, Rewardes 
& Lyvereyes that weare Belongynge vnto his Chambere, 
Houshold & Stables. 

fol. 10: 


Thomas downton 
w™ Byrde 
Samuelle Rowleye 
Edward Jubye 
Charles Massye 
Comedyanes Homfrey Jeffes 

& Playores Anthony Jeffes 
Edward Colbrande 
w™ Parre 
Rychard Pryore 
william Stratford 
ffrauncys Grace 


\ John Shanke 


The manuscript contains much also of antiquarian 
interest, but does not appear to throw any further light 
upon the history of the Jacobean stage. 

W. W. G. 


Thomas Towne 





Early Editions of Greene’s “ Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier” (1592) 


Dear S1r,—I do not know whether you would care to 
insert the following note on one of Robert Greene’s 
pamphlets, the “ Quip for an Upstart Courtier.” It 
will be perhaps chiefly of interest to those of your readers 
who care for bibliography, but the book concerned is 
not without importance in the literary history of the 
Elizabethan period, a passage in it being one of the chief 
causes of the well-known literary quarrel between Gabriel 
Harvey and Thomas Nashe. 

In the “ Quip,” which was published in July or August 
1592, Greene took occasion to attack Gabriel Harvey 
and his two brothers, but in no copy of the work now 
known to exist can this attack be found. Its nature 
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may be inferred from Harvey’s reply to it in his “ Four 
Letters touching Robert Greene, and other parties by 
him abused,” 1592, and from some remarks of Nashe 
on the subject. It is evident that Gabriel’s English 
hexameters were ridiculed, and that his brother Richard 
was accused of loose living. From Nashe also (Strange 
News, C 3”) we learn that it consisted of no more than 
“ about seven or eight lines.” 

The reason of the withdrawal of the attack is not quite 
certain. Harvey says that Greene cancelled the passage 
for fear of legal proceedings; Nashe that it was with- 
drawn at the request of a physician who attended Greene 
in his last illness, and who, although much amused by 
the passage, did not like to see an attack upon the younger 
brother John, who was a member of his own profession 
(Strange News, D 4). 

Now there are, at the British Museum and at the 
Bodleian Library respectively, copies of the ‘“ Quip,” 
both dated 1592, but belonging to totally distinct editions. 
As neither of these, however, contains the attack upon the 
Harveys, it has been supposed that there was an edition 
earlier than either, which has entirely perished. This I 
believe not to have been the case. 

The two copies mentioned contain important differ- 
ences, a fact which I have nowhere seen referred to, and 
among them one which enables us to determine which 
copy belongs to the earlier edition. It is found in a 
story’ told to account for the improvidence of shoe- 
makers, which seems then to have been traditional. 
According to the Bodleian copy, once when Christ and 
Peter were on a journey, Peter was very hospitably 
received and entertained by a company of shoemakers. 
In return for this he begged a boon for them from 
Christ. He meant to ask that they should “ ever earn 
a groat before they spend twopence,” but unfortunately 
Peter had “ drunk well of good double beer,” and by 
mistake asked his boon in the form that they should 
“ever spend a groat before they earned twopence.” 
The error could not be rectified, and hereof it grew 
1 Compare Grosart’s edition of “ Greene,” xi. 264~265. 
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“that all the gentle craft’ are such good fellows and 
spendthrifts.”” Now the interesting point about this 
story is that in the copy at the British Museum, instead 
of Christ and Peter, we have the names Jupiter and 
Mercury: probably a certain irreverence in the original 
version had given offence, and the printer had been 
required to alter it. ‘This change enables us to show 
that the Bodleian copy is the earlier, for, by great good 
luck, Harvey, who is answering the attacks upon himself 
and his brothers, and who therefore must have had the 
original issue of the book before him, refers to the story 
in very precise terms. “ Saint Peter, and Christ Himself 
are,” he says, “ Lucianically and scoffingly alledged: the 
one for begging, the other for granting a foolish boon, 
pretended ever since the fatal destiny of the gentle 
craft.” * This of course makes it certain that the Bod- 
leian copy represents the earlier version of the story, a 
view which is supported by the fact that later dated 
editions follow the British Museum copy in substituting 
the names of Jupiter and Mercury. 

But in the Bodleian copy there is a further point of 
interest, namely, that, as even a cursory examination 
would show to any bibliographer, two leaves, namely, 
those signed E 3 and E 4, are what is termed a “ cancel.” 
That is to say, they are leaves printed later and substi- 
tuted for the original ones. The fact that they are 
joined together—on a single piece of paper—is alone a 
sufficient proof of this, but there are others. Now each 
of the four pages of which these two leaves consist is 
shorter, 1.¢., contains fewer lines of print, than those in 
the rest of the book; the deficiency on the four pages 
being respectively 4, 4, 3, and 2 lines. Further it is to 
be noticed that on E 3” and E4 Greene is dealing with 
a ropemaker.* When we remember that the most 
common gibe against the Harveys was that their father 


1 The “ gentle craft” was of course a common name for the trade of 
shoemaker. 

2“ Four Letters” in “ Works of G. Harvey,” ed. Grosart, i. 166. 

3 The cancel leaves correspond to Grosart’s edition of “‘ Greene,” vol. xi. 


p- 257, 1. 4 “or ”—p, 262, 1. 17 “ I will.” 
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was a ropemaker, does it not seem probable, indeed 
almost certain, that on one of these two pages, perhaps 
at the foot of E 3”, was originally the attack upon them 
which gave rise to so.much talk ; and that in the thirteen 
lines by which these cancel leaves are shorter than the 
original leaves must have been, we have the “ seven or 
eight lines ” of which Nashe speaks, with perhaps three 
or four lines of connecting matter which had also to be 
dropped ? 

I therefore venture to put forward the view that the 
editions ‘and issues of Greene’s “ Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier ” which appeared in 1592 were as follows : 

(1) The first issue of the first edition, with a passage 
beginning near the foot of E 3” attacking the Harveys. 
Of this no copy is known to exist. 

(z) A second issue of the first edition, with two new 
leaves E 3 and E 4 substituted for the original ones, the 
attack on the Harveys being omitted. This issue is 
represented by the copy at the Bodleian Library. 

(3) A second edition, the type being set up again 
throughout, with the names of Jupiter and Mercury 
substituted for those of Christ and Peter in the story 
of the shoemakers referred to above, and with other 
alterations. This edition is represented by the copy 


in the British Museum. 
R. B. McK. 


How to Tame a Shrew 


Sir,—I do not remember to have seen in print some 
quaint directions for the Taming of a Shrew, which I 
transcribed a few years ago from a sixteenth-century MS. 
in the British Museum (No. 15,226). Possibly you may 
find room for them in the columns of Tue GenTLEMAN’s 
MacaZIneE: 

“If you perceive her to Increase her Language be 
sure you give her not a word good nor bad, but rather 
seem to slight her by doing some action or other, 
singing, dauncing, whistling or clapping thy hands one 
thy sides; for this will make her vex extremely, because 
you give her not word for word: and be sure you doe 
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not offer to goe away, but walk still before her or in her 
hearing; for if you doe thinck to avoyd her clamour 
by goeing abroad you are deceived; for then you doe 
but give her breath, and soe she will have a bill of Revival 
against you when you come in againe and soe by that 
meanes will have another fling at your Jacket: and if 
you must needs goe forth about your occasions, beware 
that she doth not meet with you, as Xantippe the wife 
of Socrates did meet with him; .. . but if all will not 
serve that you can doe to stop her rage, but she will thus 
every day clamour, then I wish you to bringa drum into 
the house and lock it up in some private Roome or study, 
that she may not come at it, and when she doth begin 
to talk aloft, do thou begin to beat aloud, which shee 
hearing will presently be amased, hearing a lowder voice 
then her own, and make her forbare scolding any more 
for that time; and at any time if she doe talk or scold, 
then sing this catch : 

‘he that marries a scold, a scold ; 

he hath most cause to be merry, 

for when she’s in her fits, 

he may cherish his wits 

with singing hey down dery, 

with a cup of sherry. 
‘* Another = 


* never let man take heavely 
the clamour of his wife, 
but if he do please to learn of me, 
to live a merry life, 
let her have a swing, 
all in a hempen string : 
or when she begins to scold, 
doe thou begin to sing, 
fa, le, ra, la, la, fa, le, ra.’ ” 


Yours faithfully, 
Misocynist. 


Sir Henry Herbert's Office-Book 


Dear Sir,—Most of your readers are probably aware 
that the office-book kept by Sir Henry Herbert during 
his tenure of the Mastership of the Revels (c. 1623-1642), 
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which is known to have been in existence at the end of 
the eighteenth century, subsequently disappeared. Since, 
however, there may be others less familiar with the 
history of the important manuscript in question, I venture 
to trespass upon your space in the following brief sum- 
mary of the facts of the case, in the hope of eliciting 
some clue which may lead to the discovery of the present 
hiding-place of the volume. 

The office-book is first known to have been used by 
Malone in the preparation of the “ Historical Account 
of the English Stage,” prefixed to his edition of Shake- 
speare in 1790. It had been then recently discovered in 
an old chest in a house at Ribbisford, Worcestershire, 
belonging to Mr. Francis Ingram, Deputy Remembrancer 
in the Court of Exchequer (Malone’s “ Shakespeare,” 
1790, vol. i. pt. I. p. 45, note; “ Variorum Shakespeare,” 
1821, vol. iil. p. 57, note). The manuscript must also 
at one time have been in the hands of George Chalmers, 
who printed further extracts from it in his “ Supple- 
mental Apology for the Believers in the Shakespeare- 
Papers ” [t.¢., the Ireland forgeries], 1799, see especially 
pp. 213-220. Since then, no one, it would appear, has 
seen the volume. In 1880 Halliwell-Phillipps stated 
in a letter to “ Notesand Queries” (6th S.i. 73), that it 
was in the library of the Earl of Powis, and that it 
“formerly belonged to the Ingram family, and was 
delivered up with the title-deeds to an ancestor of the 
present noble owner.” In answer, however, to inquiries 
made soon after, the Earl replied that the manuscript 
was not, and had never been, in his possession, and that 
he had no knowledge of it whatever. 

The office-book is a document of the greatest possible 
interest and importance in the history of the drama, 
since it contains the dates of licensing of all plays pro- 
duced during Herbert’s term of office, besides much 
other valuable information. It is, therefore, greatly to 
be desired that it should be traced, and if the consent of 
the present owner can be obtained, transcribed and 
published in full—yYours &c., 

W. W. Grec. 
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Kele’s “ Christmas Carolles”” 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—In 1813 Dr. Philip Bliss reprinted 
at Oxford in his “ Bibliographical Miscellanies,” certain 
extracts from an apparently composite volume entitled 
“Christmas carolles newely Imprynted,” then in the 
possession of a Mr. Cotton. ‘The book, or at least 
part of it, was printed by “ Rychard Kele, dwellyng 
at the longe shop under saynt Myldredes chyrche,” 
and the date is approximately 1546-1552. It was 
noticed in Dibdin’s 1819 edition of Ames’s and 
Herbert’s “‘ Typographical Antiquities,” as “in the pos- 
session of the Revd. H. Cotton, of Christ Church, 
Oxford.” Henry Cotton was a student of Christ Church 
from 1807 to 1819, Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian 
1814-1822, Vicar of Cassington, Oxon., 1812-1824, 
Prebendary of Cashel in Ireland, 1823, and Archdeacon 
in 1824, and subsequently became Treasurer of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin (1832), and Dean of Lismore 
(1834). He lived until.1879, and compiled several valuable 
works, including the two series of the “ Typographical 
Gazetteer.” 

I shall be very grateful if any readers can help me in 
discovering the present resting-place of the above book 
of Carols.—Yours truly, 

E. K. Cuampers. 


An Inedited Poem by Henry Vaughan 


Sir,—I have in my possession a very rare little book, 
the title of which is as follows: “ Kade TeAwnjoavra ; 
or, The Excise-Man. Shewing the Excellency of his 
Profession, how and in what it precedes all others; the 
Felicity he enjoys, the Pleasures as well as Qualifi- 
cations that inevitably attend him, notwithstanding 
the opprobrious Calumnies of the most inveterate 
Detractor. Discovering his Knowledge in the Arts, 
Menand Laws. In an Essay. By Ezekiel Polsted, A.B.” 
[Motto from Dryden’s ‘“Juvenal.”] ‘‘London... 


1697.” 
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The book, as the reader may imagine from its title- 
page, is a very curious one, and might well form the 
subject of an essay on its own account. The author was 
something of a poet, and introduces in his essay a good 
deal of verse, some of which is his own. But the most 
interesting point about the book is that it contains a 
poem by Henry Vaughan, which seems not to have been 
known to any of the poet’s editors or biographers. ‘Two 
commendatory poems are prefixed to the work. The 
first of these is headed “On the Author and Subject,” 
and is signed, “‘ John Morgan—Junior de Wenalt in Com’ 
Brecon.” This is followed by Vaughan’s poem, which 
runs thus : 

“ALIUD, 
TO THE 
OrFicers OF THE Excise. 


We own’d your Power, and the Pleasures too 
That, as their Center, ever meet in you ; 
But your monopolizing Sense affords 
A Ravishment beyond the Pow’r of Words : 
To Silence thus confin’d, I must obey, 
And only freely say, that I can nothing say. 
Henry Vaucuan, Silurist.” 


This poem, or rather piece of verse, is of no literary 
importance ; but it has a curious interest from the fact 
that it was in all probability the last piece of verse which 
Vaughan wrote, since he died in 1695, two years before 
the publication of Polsted’s book. His last published 
work appeared in 1679, and from that time our informa- 
tion about him is very scanty. In these verses to Polsted 
we catch a last glimpse of him. They are not unduly 
laudatory, and have even a faint flavour of irony about 
them ; but I think they may be accepted as an evidence 
of the old poet’s good-nature. 

It is worth noting, in conclusion, that John Morgan, 
the author of the first commendatory poem in Polsted’s 
book, was a kinsman of Vaughan’s, one of whose poems 
is addressed, “To I. Morgan, of Whitehall, Esq., upon 
his sudden journey and succeeding marriage.” 

B. Dosetu. 
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“© The Curiosities of Scarborough.’—“ The First 
Principles of Polite Behaviour” 


S1r,—As rhyming guide-books for children are not, I 
imagine, very common, I venture to send you a notice 
of “ The Curiosities of Scarborough, described in verse, 
forthe Amusement of Juvenile Visitants.” My copy 
(“ A new edition’), dated 1832, was printed and pub- 
lished at Scarborough by C. R. Todd, “ by agreement 
with the original proprietor.” It is a small 8vo (6 by 4 
inches), of fourteen leaves, and is stated on the title- 
page to be “illustrated with seventeen engravings in 
wood”; but the publisher has not taken full credit to 
himself, for my copy contains eighteen. There are 
twenty-seven six-line stanzas; and the price of the 
little book was sixpence plain, and a shilling coloured. 
A holiday at Scarborough was a reward for children 
who had worked diligently at school. 
“ Children, who, like the honey-bee, 
Have diligent and docile been, 
May claim thy smiles, hilarity ! 
And see what others erst have seen : 


Brothers and sisters now implore 
To visit Scarborough’s rocky shore.” 


‘Papa accedes,” and a wood-cut shows the party 
merrily hieing away to Scarborough in a coach-and-four, 
Another cut exhibits a row of bathing-machines, 

“ with roofs of red and green 
Where courteous sea-nymphs waiting stand.” 
Over the pleasure of pebble-hunting the author waxes 


eloquent : 
“* There you may see the radiant gem, 
Envelop’d in a russet vest, 
Which might adorn a diadem 
And shine upon the fairest breast.” 


The Spaw comes in for notice; and full justice is 


done to the Mere Tea Gardens, where 


“fruit or cakes, with balmy tea, 
Wait your commands respectfully.” 


At Scalby Mill (“ Romantic, rural, snug retreat ”’) 
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there was a “neat Tea-house,” which is confidently 
commended. In rainy weather the juvenile visitants 
should betake themselves to Todd’s Library, where not 
only books were to be found, but 

“ drawings lent for art’s display ; 


Papers of every kind and hue, 
And landscapes all to nature true.” 


On Sunday, 
“ a tranquil day 
Though much of fashion glares around,” 


they should bend their steps to St. Mary’s Church. 
Near this guide-book, on one of my upper shelves, 
stands a little volume containing several “ Children’s 
Books.” I select for notice “The First Principles of 
Polite Behaviour: or Practical Lessons and Examples, 
for the Improvement of Youth. Embellished with neat 
engravings on Wood,” eighteen leaves, published at 
Edinburgh by Oliver and Boyd. I take the date to be 
about 1830. Some books have a long life, but I doubt 
whether the esteemed publishers still keep in stock this 
little work on juvenile etiquette. “The habit of a 
polished address ought to be formed in early youth,” 
ls a statement which no reasonable person will combat. 
A chapter is devoted to the subject of “ Behaviour at 
Table.” Lady Anson thus rebuked her six-year-old 
daughter: ‘‘ Amelia, if I see you again put your elbows 
on the table, J shall send you to eat in the kitchen. You 
ought to remember only to rest your hands upon the 
table; and I have told you this twenty times.” Then 
the father began: ‘And I shall tell her also, for the 
twentieth time, not to throw bones or pickings on the 
floor. The proper place to put them is on the edge of 
the plate. You ought not to drink with your mouth 
full, as I saw you do just now. You should swallow what 
isin your mouth first, and wipe your lips with the napkin 
before you begin to drink. It is equally ungenteel to 
sing at table, unless we are requested to do so,—or to 
look what others have on their plates.” Evidently, Lady 
Anson and her husband found, like the great Mr. Muzzle, 
that “‘ The juniors is so very savage.” 
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Little Thomas was a good and affectionate son; he 
had no vices, but alas! he had faults, that made every- 
body give him a wide berth. He would “ sneeze without 
precaution,” and he walked so carelessly that he “ be- 
spattered with dirt those who were near him.” Young 
Francis was a mirror of politeness: ‘‘ Observe young 
Francis: he is under the necessity of passing between 
two ladies in order to reach the place of his destination. 
With what modesty, and yet with how genteel an address, 
does he salute them! His mamma has observed him, 
and is resolved to show him the most unqualified marks 
of her approbation during the course of the evening.” 
Is not that “ the height of foine langwige intoirely” ? 
At the opposite pole to Francis was James, who made 
a point of never saluting anybody. ‘The habit of “ yawn- 
ing in company ” is severely reprobated ; an indignant 
father turns hotly on his son who has been guilty of this 
capital crime: “ Sir,” said he to him, “‘ I am ashamed 
to acknowledge that you are my son. No one after this 
will wish to see you, and I shall take good care that you 
are not again permitted to appear in company.” Charles 
was a very amiable boy ; he was always on the look-out 
to discover whether a lady had dropped her handkerchief, 
and would show himself “ very active in returning it.” 
He knew that he would grow into a man, and so from 
his earliest years he laid himself out to be “ polite and 
well-bred,” reasoning that hereafter “ he would not have 
occasion to say to himself, ‘ My neighbour has dropped 
something, I must pick it up and return it to him.’ To 
do so would be perfectly natural to him.” 


M. STEvART. 


A Passage in “ The Duchess of Malfi” 


S1r,—In the last scene of “The Duchess of Malfi,” the 
Cardinal, soliloquising on the troubles of a guilty con- 
science, exclaims : 


“* When I look into the fish-ponds in my garden, 
Methinks I see a thing arm’d with a rake, 
That seems to strike at me.” 
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Dyce has no note on this passage; nor has anybody, 
so far as I know, pointed out that Webster is here borrow- 
ing from Julius Capitolinus’ Life (in the “ Scriptores 
Historie Auguste ”) of the Emperor Pertinax: “Signa 
interitus hec fuerunt; ipse ante triduum quam occi- 
deretur, in piscina sibi visus est videre hominem cum 
gladio infestantem.”—“ Hist. Aug. Script.,” 1671, 1. 567. 


A. H. B. 
“* The Polite Modern “fester” 


‘Dear Mr. Ursan,—If morality is a question of 


geography, surely politeness may be said to be one of 
chronology ? Example: ‘The Polite Modern Jester 
or Wit-a-la-Mode . . . making a complete Olio for every 
Palate: being wholly divested of Ribaldry & In- 
decency, by T. Brown, Jun., Esq. (Newcastle, 1775.)” 
The conclusion of his title would appear to indicate that 
T. Brown must have been very “ Jun.” indeed, and the 
party of ladies and gentlemen depicted in his frontis- 
piece as enjoying his Olio possessed of a fine, robust, 
Rabelaisian sense of humour. I call your attention to 
this work on account of several quaint locutions in it; 
thus : 

“ Regale,” signifying a dinner-party. ‘“‘ A Cocket- 
Writer at the Custom House” (?). ‘A close so fertile 
that if a kibbo was thrown in over night it would be 
covered with grass in the morning.” What is a kibbo? 
“Mumpsimus”=an old woman. I find also the 
familiar, and yet unfamiliar, expression “ to let a pun.” 
“ Prick-louse ’ =a tailor. ‘‘ Cabbage ” signifying lengths 
of cloth stolen by tailors from their customers’ materials. 
The Thames is described as “ irriguous”—surely an 
adumbration of Walt Whitman—and the fops of the town 
are described as “‘ tonies.” 

Are not these expressions worthy of note in your pages ? 


Your servant, 


E. H.-A. 
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“Tue FoTHErRGILts oF RAVENSTONEDALE, Their Lives 
and Their Letters.” ‘Transcribed by CATHERINE 
Tuornton and Frances McLaucuuin. (Heine- 
mann.) 10s. net. 


To those readers who love to put back the clock this 
history of a family of Westmoreland Dalesmen must 
make a sure appeal. Compiled with loving care, the 
story of the “‘ statesman ” Henry Fothergill and his seven 
sons reads as freshly to-day as when first the letters were 
written—letters from dutiful sons to anxious parents, 
and from brother to brother. The opening chapter 
gives an account of the Fothergill ancestry, tracing it 
back to the inevitable Conquest, though in a letter from 
Alexander Fothergill of Carr End, Wensleydale (1776), 
it is distinctly stated that neither of the then existing 
Fothergills of Ravenstonedale “ tho’ of good rank and 
estate ...can go beyond their great-grandfather.” 
Whether they really belonged to the older ancestry or 
not, matters little: they were, honest, upright, God- 
fearing people, and among them was numbered Elizabeth 
Gaunt, the “last female martyr burnt at Tyburn for 
the cause of the Protestant religion, October 4, 1685,” 
to whose memory the east window of Ravenstonedale 
Church was put in by a Fothergill of Brownber. The 
letters of George Fothergill are by far the most numerous, 
and in these days, when the cry of parents and county 
councils is for education made easy, this veracious record 
of the life of a poor Oxford scholar in the early years of 
the eighteenth century is instructive as well as a trifle 
pathetic. Rising at last to be Principal of St. Edmond’s 
Hall, George was hampered at every step by poverty. 
We read of old clothes that would barely hang together, 
meals restricted, and those long hours of work without 
play that are supposed to make Jack a dull boy. Work 
without play was not withcut its effect upon George ; 
and though old Henry Fothergill and his wife were 
naturally proud of their scholar-son, these dutiful epistles 
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pleading for small sums of money, explaining meagre 
expenses, and detailing narrow economies, make, on the 
whole, somewhat monotonous reading. It is a relief 
to turn to Farmer Richard’s breezy letters. He was the 
second son, who never left the Dale ; but whether he is 
writing of home troubles, describing his dearly-loved 
little daughters, or giving an account of the march of the 
Highland prisoners into Appleby in ’45, Richard is always 
delightful, and had he turned to literature instead of 
farming, might have done great things. As it is, we are 
grateful to him, and could have willingly spared the 
space given to Parson Thomas (afterwards Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford) and Parson Henry (who married 
a Bath heiress) if only we could have had more of Farmer 
Richard. This history of the lives of the Fothergill 
family should commend itself to all careful students 
of the eighteenth century for the valuable picture it 
gives of social life among the yeoman class; a class now 
unhappily fast dying out, and soon to become merely a 
tradition. 


“Sr. Saviour’s, SourHwark.” By Grorce Wor tey. 
(London: George Bell and Sons. 1905.) 1s. 6d. 


net. 


“ Souruwark Cathedral, formerly the Collegiate Church 
of St. Saviour, otherwise St. Mary Overie,” by George 
Worley, the latest volume of Messrs. Bells’ well-known 
Cathedral Series, is an admirable example of careful 
work. The history of St. Saviour’s, Southwark (the old 
designation of it comes familiarly), is one of much interest ; 
and through all its vicissitudes and the changes of its 
architectural features we are taken by the author in 
this concise and readable little book. Mr. Worley’s 
reference to Roman coins and pottery discovered near 
the site of the church reminds one that in the GenTLE- 
MAN’s Macazine for 1832 there appeared an illustration 
of some beautiful relics found close by an old tavern 


which then stood at the north-east angle of the building. 
ccc—2102—Feb. ’06 F 
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A brief account is given of the transition from the original 
“‘ House of Sisters” to the College of Secular Canons ; 
and the collegiate character of the Chapter, as at present 
constituted, is thus made clear. 

Much injured by fire, the old Priory Church was 
splendidly restored, indeed almost entirely rebuilt by 
Bishop de Rupibus, with whose labours Mr. Worley 
deals at some length. In this connection it is of value 
to note that in a chronicle of London which ran from 
1089-1483 (quoted in an early GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine£) 
an entry runs to this effect: “ John’ anno X° Seynt 
Marie Overie was that yere begonne ’”’—that is, the year 
1208. In 1273 Walter Archbishop of York (the author 
does not make reference to this incident) granted thirty 
days’ indulgence to all who should contribute to the 
fabric. The hint was effectual and the work was soon 
completed. 

To those who take this volume with them as a “‘ guide ” 
into the building to-day, it will be difficult indeed to 
realise that the nave, in 1831, was roofless and desecrated ; 
“the walls, pillars and family vaults ” being then, by a 
sagacious decree of the Vestry, “ left open to the weather.” 
In 1838 the nave was entirely removed. In 1839 a new 
nave was built in a style for which the name Gothic may 
pass ; and this in its turn was demolished. The present 
structure took its place in 1890-1895. 

Practically reproducing the original design of Bishop 
de Rupibus, it has apparently (as shown in the illustration 
on p. 31, from an old engraving) been modified in a few 
small details. ‘The slender shafts from which the vaulting 
springs, are banded, whereas in the older structure they 
were free save at the junction with the pier-capitals and 
at the string-course below the triforium. The triforium, 
too, according to the engraving (in addition to being then 
unpierced) was carried in triple-arch design ; the present 
arrangement is one of single-pointed arches. 

The tale of Southwark Cathedral is indeed the tale 
of its spoliation. The Bishop’s Chapel, once east of the 
Lady Chapel, is gone, and St. Mary Magdalen—the 
little church that stood in the angle of the choir and the 
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transept, which was the lay-chapel. The Tudor five- 
light east window, erected by Fox, displeased the Com- 
mittee of 1822, and disappeared. Indeed it is wonderful 
that enough remains to make the church to-day one of 
the beauties of London. The great altar-screen of 1520, 
a work comparable to that of Magdalen Chapel at Oxford, 
is left ; and of monumental tombs, save for those of St. 
Helen’s, which may equal them, there are none so quaint 
and interesting in the metropolis. Gower’s monument 
is well known, with its long, stiff, recumbent figure of the 
poet, whose head rests on three volumes of his works. 
He wears the collar of $.S.; and in passing one may 
hazard the suggestion that this much-debated ornament 
may have been no more than a simplified rendering of 
the swan—the royal emblem. 

Lancelot Andrewes is buried here ; as are Fletcher and 
Massinger. ‘The figure of the first-named is very grave 
and dignified. 

To students of heraldry, the coat of Cardinal Beaufort 

— the haughty Cardinal 
More like a soldier than a man o’ the Church ”— 
must be held in high esteem, for its noble rendering of 
the lion and lily device. The graceful fleur-de-lis, and 
the skilful arrangement of the diminishing compartments 
of the shield, are admirable. 

We cannot make reference in detail to the many 
excellent features of this book, and content ourselves 
with the remark that it is worthy of the series, and of the 
compiler. 


“ Micuart Drayton, a Critical Study: with a Biblio- 
graphy.” By Oxtver Exton. (Archibald Con- 
stable and Co.) 


Tuis study is a revised and enlarged version of the mono- 
graph on Michael Drayton which Professor Oliver Elton 
wrote a few years ago for the Spenser Society. Though 
Mr. Elton is an enthusiastic admirer of Drayton he is at 
the same time eminently critical, perhaps occasionally too 
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critical. Indeed we venture to think that he underrates 
the merits of the “ Polyolbion ” ; but opinions over that 
noble but ponderous “ Chorographical Description” 
will always differ. Southey, in “The Doctor,” gently 
deprecated Lamb’s unstinted eulogy. 

Mr. Elton has visited Drayton’s country (and writes 
picturesquely about it), has examined registers and 
explored all possible sources of information. In early 
youth Drayton was page to Sir Henry Goodere the elder, 
at Polesworth Hall, which stood on the ground of an 
old nunnery. “The auditorium, or as some say the 
refectory, of the nuns was turned into the great hall, 
and is now the large room of the vicarage, spaciously 
lit and panelled, with the ancient tracery on the fire- 
place fined away but still visible. It must have been 
by this hearthstone that Drayton sat and listened to the 
harper ” (p. 7). ‘To the Gooderes he was ever devotedly 
attached ; and there can be no doubt that Anne Goodere, 
the younger daughter of his early patron, was the lady 
celebrated in so many of his sonnets as “ Idea.” On 
the interpretation and bibliography of Drayton’s sonnets, 
Mr. Elton writes very fully and convincingly. 

Some of Drayton’s best work is found in his undated 
** Poemes Lyrick and Pastorall ” (1606 ?) which contains 
the stirring Ode “To the Virginian Voyage,” and the first 
draft of his glorious “‘ Ballad of Agincourt.’””’ He was con- 
stantly engaged in revising his work, and certainly in the 
revised version (1619) of the Agincourt ballad he made 
marvellous improvements, as Mr. Elton points out. 

No poem of Drayton is more happily inspired than 
his “ Epistle to Henry Reynolds,” in which he sets down 
with leisurely ease and ripe judgment his views on English 
poets from Chaucer onwards. Mr. Arthur Symons has 
compared it to Shelley’s letter to Maria Gisborne. 

The “ Heroical Epistles,” modelled on Ovid, are full 
of charm ; so supple are they, so terse, and polite. In 
the “ Barons’ Wars,” Drayton indulged his epic vein ; he 
toiled early and late at his task, but—though there are 
fine descriptive passages—the poem was hardly worth 
all the labour that he gave to it. On the other hand, 
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his fantastic fairy poem “ Nymphidia,” written late in life, 
was a triumph. 

Of his dramatic works we know little; for a time he 
“ trafficked with the stage,” but seems to have disliked 
the vocation. 

Professor Elton is the surest guide that any reader can 
have who wants to make acquaintance with Drayton’s 
multitudinous writings. We hope that his excellent 
book will find many readers. 


“* SAMHAIN : an Occasional Review.” Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. (Maunsel, Dublin.) 


WE are glad to see that Mr. W. B. Yeats writes cheer- 
fully and confidently about the prospects of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin. A new comedy by Lady Gregory 
will shortly be produced; Mr. Boyle has written “a 
satirical comedy in three acts ” ; Mr. Colman has revised 
his “* Broken Soil” ; Mr. Synge has been delivered of a 
new comedy; and Mr. W. B. Yeats has re-written his 
“‘ Shadowy Waters.” We learn that Mr. Synge’s “ Well 
of the Saints” has been accepted for the Deutsches 
Theatre of Berlin; that “‘ The Shadow of the Glen” 
is to be played at the National Bohemian Theatre at 
Prague; and that Mr. Yeats’s ‘‘ Cathleen ni Houlihan ” 
has been translated into Irish, “‘ and been played at the 
Oireachtas, before an audience of some thousands.” All 
this must be very gratifying to Mr. Yeats and his Irish 
confreres, but some of his English admirers would be better 
pleased if he would devote more time to the writing 
of lyrics. No amount of revision will make “ The 
Shadowy Waters” tolerable on the stage, though there 
is good poetry in it. 

According to Mr. Yeats, the light-hearted Irish peasant 
of fiction has never existed. ‘“‘ When I was a boy,” he 
writes, “ I spent many an afternoon with a village shoe- 
maker who was a great reader. I asked him once what 
Irish novels he liked, and he told me there were none 
he could read; ‘they sentimentalised the people,’ 
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he said angrily; and it was against Kickham that he 
complained most. ‘I want to see the people,’ he said, 
‘shown up in their naked hideousness.’” ‘Though Mr. 
Yeats professes to be in ardent sympathy with this fero- 
cious shoemaker, we remember that in “ Where there 
is Nothing” he drew some Irish tinkers who were very 
agreeable company. 

Lady Gregory’s little comedy “ Spreading the News,” 
and a play by the same writer “ put into Irish by 
‘Torna’” (whoever “Torna” may be), are included 
in the present number. 


““ENGLIsH AND ScottisH Poputar Battaps.” Edited 
from the Collection of Francis James Cuitp by 
Heten Cuitp Sarcent and Georce LyMaAn 
Kitrrepce. (Cambridge Edition.) (David Nutt, 
London ; Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston and 
New York, U.S.A. 1905.) 125. 6d. net. 


Tuere can be few books in the world, if any, which 
comprise so vast an amount of information, collected 
from many different sources in many different languages, 
under the personal supervision and direction of one 
man, as the late Professor Child’s monumental work, 
“The English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” published 
in ten parts between 1882 and 1898. So complete and 
comprehensive was his work, that, certainly for years 
to come, and possibly for ever, it will remain the fons 
et ortgo of future editions of the ballads ; and in interest, 
in fulness, in erudition, it can perhaps only be paralleled 
with the “‘ New English Dictionary.” But it is a book 
for scholars. The present reduced form offers an admir- 
able and excellently edited substitute at a price more 
suited to the pockets of the general public. Where 
Professor Child printed every version he could find of 
each ballad, this single volume contains one or two 
versions, so chosen as to be representative of the total 
number of variants. Child’s elaborate introductions 
and notes are given in a condensed form ; the glossary 
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is reduced to suit the selected tests; and the apparatus 
criticus is excised. The single volume gains also by 
collecting under each ballad extracts from the whole of 
the matter thereanent in the large edition, which, as 
is only natural in a work published at intervals during 
sixteen years, contains a somewhat perplexing quantity 
of addenda and corrigenda. It also possesses another and 
a very important feature. Professor Child died before 
the completion of his task, and the most critical portion— 
the general introduction—was never written. While 
this loss must be deplored, it would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, to find a more capable substitute than 
Professor Kittredge, who was closely in touch with Child 
during the issue of the original work, and was one of his 
most ardent and learned assistants; and upon him, 
equally with Professor Gummere, devolves the honourable 
responsibility of continuing the labours initiated by 
Child. Sane in a dispute where the wildest theories 
have been advanced, and modest and cool where many 
have been fanatic and combative, Professor Kittredge 
has compiled a clear and well-ordered account of the 
beginnings and propagation of ballads. His essay is of 
intrinsic interest as the latest contribution by an acknow- 
ledged scholar to a long-debated literary question, and 
it upholds what we consider to be the most rational and 
most easily intelligible explanation. It may be stated 
thus. In origin a ballad is the spontaneous production 
of two or more individuals, and consists of a narrative 
poem, intended to be sung, and quite impersonal. It 
does not become a popular ballad until it gets into oral 
tradition; that stamps it as the true metal, and the 
genuine ring can always thereafter be recognised. It 
is wrong to talk of the author of a popular ballad: poet 
(in its real sense of “ maker”) would be more correct, 
but still misleading. A ballad once printed, paradoxically 
ceases to be a ballad. It is a flower, a native of the 
unsophisticated country, that perishes in civilised sur- 
roundings ; and its deadliest enemy is the printing-press. 
All true ballads must exist or must have existed in several 
versions, because, having no one maker, they have no 
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authorised text. In clever hands a ballad is improved ; 
in careless hands it degenerates; yet both the better 
and the worse forms may exist simultaneously. It never 
was and never can be one man’s property; it belongs, 
now as always, to the folk. 

In appearance the book is not prepossessing, but it 
presents the necessary features of a reference book, 
comprehensiveness, accuracy, and compactness. Double 
columns on a page seldom look well, but they are in- 
dispensable to a book of this kind. An excellent portrait 
of Professor Child forms the frontispiece, and a vignette 
of Abbotsford, appropriately enough, appears on the 
title-page. 


*¢ Tue Itinerary 1N WALEs OF JOHN LELAND IN OR ABOUT 
THE YEARS 1536-1539.” Extracted from his MSS., 
arranged and edited by Lucy Toutmin Smiru. 
(London: George Bell and Sons. 1906.) Ios. 6d. 
net. 


Joun Letanp’s manuscript notes of his six years’ travels 
through England and Wales in 1536-1543, were unfortu- 
nately left in a rough state at his death and have suffered 
considerably from neglect and careless treatment, many 
passages having only come down to us in the transcript 
made by John Stow in 1576. The whole MS. was first 
printed by Thomas Hearne in 1710-1712, later editions 
appearing in 1744-1745 and 1768-1770; and Miss 
Toulmin Smith has addressed herself to the arduous 
task of supplying an entirely new edition. The book 
before us is a collection of all the matter relating to 
Wales and some counties adjoining, which in the original 
and in Hearne’s edition is scattered through several 
volumes. 

It is quite unnecessary to insist on the very great value 
of Leland’s work. ‘Though it is at times only too evident 
that the “Itinerary” contains no more than the roughest 
possible memoranda, intended to form the basis of a 
connected account of the districts through which he 
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passed, to the antiquarian topographer these rough 
notes, jotted down on the spot, are really more valuable 
than if they had been worked up afterwards—when the 
writer’s recollection had grown dim—into an elaborate 
narrative. We may indeed at times regret that his 
work is almost entirely wanting—at least so far as the 
part dealing with Wales is concerned—in those personal 
touches which amuse and please us in certain later 
travellers over the same ground, and that he keeps so 
severely, one might almost say so sceptically, to the actual 
fact. He does, it is true, more than once find traces of 
giants, bones imsolitae magnitudinis, and he sees blood- 
wort growing in Radnor Castle where threescore men 
had been put to death, but the rest is little beyond a 
bare record of names, places, and distances. He must 
in his travels have come across many old legends and 
curious pieces of folklore, but one “ marvellous tale ” 
is all that he tells us—of a miner and a pet crow; how one 
day the bird “ took away his feeder’s purse, and while 
the digger followed the crow for his purse, the residue 
of his fellows were oppressed in the pit with a ruin.” 
But this is a story to which many parallels could be 
found, and which can hardly be called a local tradition. 
The editorial work, as we should expect from Miss 
Toulmin Smith, is excellently done; a map of Leland’s 
route, so far as it can be made out, is added, as well as 
indexes of names and places. In appearance the book 
does great credit both to the publisher and to Messrs. 
Whittingham, the printers. We shall watch with keen 
interest for the remainder of Leland’s “ Itinerary,” 
which is now, we understand, in the press. 
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WELL-WISHING friend writes to note the 
A appropriateness of a new issue of THe GEnTLE- 

MAN’s MaGazineE entering into being at the same 
time as a new Government, and treats it as a matter for 
congratulation. But he has omitted to point out any 
association of ideas between the two events beyond the 
bare coincidence, and it is not easy to do it for him. 
An administration can only hope at the best for a strictly 
limited life: it must expect, even though it should be 
lucky enough to escape, internal dissension and ever- 
diminishing popular favour ; and it must look to be suc- 
ceeded eventually by its bitterest foe. Quite otherwise 
are the aspirations of Sylvanus Urban, but he thanks his 


well-wisher. 


There will be, it may be hoped, many a change of 
Government before fine old-fashioned Toryism becomes 
extinct. In days of general devil-may-care even the 
fiercest of would-be destroyers of the past and its ideas 
must have read with delight the letter of real indignation 
and real anger of the clergyman who endeavoured to stir 
up the public conscience to protest against the contraction 
of a Spanish marriage by a princess of English descent. 
The clergyman has been shown to have many supporters 
at least equally shocked ; but these vehement shouters of 
““No Popery ” might have reflected—honest souls !—that 
it is hardly fair to call upon the King to forbid the banns. 
A monarch, uncle of three princesses who have entered 
the Greek Church in connection with marriage, might 
well not see his way to make a distinction against a fourth 
niece who wishes to substitute Roman faith for Greek. 


Meanwhile the children of wrath, the English princess 
and the Spanish king, pursue their way unpained and so 
pleased with the situation in which they find themselves 
that the court-photographer follows their movements and 
is encouraged to reproduce them from a hundred aspects. 
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On the other side of the Atlantic, the daughter of the 
United States president, also about to be married, is con- 
strained to appeal publicly that she may be spared the 
persecution of the photographers who desire to do for her. 
and her betrothed that which so pleases the monarch of 
old Spain. 


While the days are gone when a single magazine issued 
monthly could contain all that a “ gentleman ” could need 
to know, in all other regions of living human interest 
have the fields likewise widened almost painfully. For- 
tunate were those whose names are connected with works 
which for good or evil covered comprehensively the whole 
subject undertaken : they have secured their niches from 
which they can now never be displaced to make room for 
others, No more, for instance, can a writer on English 
history hope to raise up a monument to himself to 
rank with those of Echard, Hume, and Lingard, for he 
works but in a corner of their field. Their histories 
may be superseded, but they achieved what no man single- 
handed now dare undertake. The modern history is a 
composite work published in instalments as may suit the 
convenience of the general editor or the various contri- 
butors who deal from their special knowledge with 
particular periods: it is in the true sense a magazine. 
There is more than one such history now in course of 
production and brave works they will be when they are 
finished, full of the finest flowers of knowledge. But such 
mighty books need a vast deal of leisure to read and that 
just at a time when there are more books and more 
demands on time than ever before. Gratitude was surely 
due to the historian who allowed his readers to believe 
that a few hours spent over his book would provide all 
they needed to know of the subject. 


There is something indecent and unwelcome in the 
exposure and analysis of the spirit of the age. When the 
Frenchman was robbed of his brandy by the phylloxera, 
the man of Cork, the man of Ayr, and the lighterman 
continued to sip their whisky with cheerful unconcern. 
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But zeal for purity or trade jealousy has stepped in to mar 
their pleasure in their drink by publishing particulars of 
its ingredients. And after all, it seems it does not matter 
whether it be brewed in pot-still or patent-still so long as 
it be whisky, although it is not to be denied that there isa 
homelier and more flavoury sound about the pot-still. 

Fortunately no stain has yet been cast on the fair fame of 
Hollands, that wholesome spirit, which it is believed 
nourishes and maintains in full vigour some of the finest 
intellects of the time. 


Great are modern armaments and it is with a very 
wholesome fear that they inspire one another. But the 
ruler of the country not fortunate enough to possess one 
would seem to be in the stronger position. President 
Castro flouts the mightiest nations of the earth, disdains 
the assistance of the Monroe doctrine, and snaps _ his 
fingers at the ships of war and quick-firing guns, knowing 
full well that they cannot venture to turn their fire over the 
lagoons of his “ little Venice.’” There must be real fun 
and excitement in being a republican president like him of 
Venezuela, with no earthly right to the position he has 
gained and still occupies by simply disregarding and over- 
riding the rights and claims of every one who crosses his 
path. As well him as another, think the Venezuelans, 
and his position appears impregnable until the day when 
another Castro arises to do unto him as he to others. 
But the superior force will hardly come from outside. 


By the removal of the Working Men’s College to its 
new premises, the old college-building in Great Ormond 
Street — once Lord Chancellor Thurlow’s residence 
(whence the Great Seal of England was stolen)—falls 
vacant and will shortly be demolished. It has no archi- 
tectural features of interest, but its intimate connection 
with Hughes, Charles Kingsley, and Maurice will cause 
its disappearance to be regretted. The Governors of the 
Children’s Hospital have acquired it and will extend their 
premises over this site. They have also purchased the 
adjoining mansion (No. 44), but this is to be preserved ; 
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its fine gate and railings are a graceful example of 
eighteenth-century ironwork. 


Sylvanus Urban cannot claim to be a forester, but he 
appreciates the thoughtfulness that prompted William 
Rider and Son, Limited, to send him “ Webster’s Pocket 
Diary for 1906” which he has found very readable 
and instructive. There are well-considered articles on 
Afforesting Waste Lands ; The Education of Foresters ; 
Forestry for Each Month of the Year; Rules for 
Planting, Thinning and Pruning; a Table of Average 
Prices of Home Grown Timber; a note on Levelling ; 
lists of the trees and shrubs recommended for (1) seaside 
planting, and (2) planting in towns; prices of Contract 
Work; and a full list of Foresters and Assistant Fores- 
ters. From a study of this engaging little pocket-book 
(which is tastefully bound in limp leather), Sylvanus 
Urban has satisfied himself that at least a million acres of 
waste land might profitably be given up to afforesting. 
When he next indulges in tree-planting he will take care 
that the “‘tree-stems are placed perpendicular and the 
strongest roots on the exposed sides.” 


The birth-rate among Irish Quakers was formerly 
much higher than it is to-day. Jacob and Eliza Goff 
had twenty-one children ; George and Lydia Newsom, 
eighteen ; Samuel Pearson Haughton (by his three wives), 
eighteen, ‘‘ These, of course were exceptional, but a dozen 
seems to have been not uncommon, Marriages with but 
two or three children were rare.” In 1844 the member- 
ship of the Society of Friends in Ireland stood at 3186 ; 
in 1903 it had dropped to 2511. These figures are 
supplied by Thomas Henry Webb in the Fournal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society, First month (January), 1906. 
The Irish Quakers sprang from the Planters who followed 
in the wake of Cromwell’s army. A Friend, who 
resides on the land obtained by his ancestors two hundred 
and fifty years ago, still has the box in which the first 
members of the family brought over their clothes. “ Keep 
the box,” was the advice recently given to him; “ you'll 
want it when you are going back again.” 
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The Blackrock Urban Council (County Dublin) has 
elected Councillor Lady Dockrell as chairman. The 
clerk is convinced that Lady Dockrell is legally entitled 
to occupy the chair, but he believes she is the first lady 
chairman of an Urban Council. A far more important 
post was held by a woman at the close of the thirteenth 
century, before the days of Urban Councils, Isabella, 
daughter of Robert, third Baron de Veteripont, and 
widow of Roger de Clifford (who fell fighting for the 
king against the Welsh in Anglesey, 1283), claimed and 
maintained her right to act as High Sheriff of Westmore- 
land and to “sit upon the Bench upon Trials of Life and 
Death.” The office, which was hereditary, had been 
granted by King John to his witty favourite Robert the 
first Baron. In spite of vigorous opposition Isabella 
made good her claim and was High Sheriff until her 
death—“ the first woman so honoured in England,” wrote 
her noble descendant, the high-hearted and high-handed 
Anne Clifford (sometime pupil of “ well-languaged ” 
Samuel Daniel). 


When is an Irishman not an Irishman? Sir Edward 
Carson submitted that his client Mr. Gerald Purcell 
FitzGerald, of the Little Island, Waterford, is a domiciled 
Irishman, while Sir Robert Finlay contended that Mr. 
FitzGerald—in spite of his Irish name and the fact that 
he possesses an entailed Irish estate—is a domiciled 
Englishman. The dispute led to a pretty passage of arms 
between counsel, Sir Edward Carson remarking, “ If a man 
was born on the housetop you don’t suppose that would 
make him a sparrow ”—a variation of the Iron Duke’s 
famous retort, ‘I am not your horse because I was foaled 
in your stable.” Edward FitzGerald (the translator of 
Omar Khayyam), who was related to the owner of 
Little Island, claimed to be a descendant of Oliver 
Cromwell, to whose memory he erected a monument on 
the site of the Battle of Naseby. In Mr. Gerald 


FitzGerald’s case judgment was reserved. 
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Ir might safely be wagered that if 
any reader of this title, however 
well he may know his London, 
were to be asked, “‘ Where is Wen- 
locksbarn ?”” he would be unable 
to answer. Nor need he give 
himself the trouble of turning for 
information to a gazetteer, or to 
any other work of reference, for 
they will afford him no satisfac- 
tion. Wenlocksbarn has been 
long lost sight of, or rather, meta- 
morphosed, and even its own 
inhabitants have never heard its 
name. Those who know of their 
own knowledge that a place with 
this title actually existed, and to 
whom it was familiar, were long 
ago gathered to their fathers. 
Yet at this moment, in the very 
heart of the City of London, its 
name is set up and preserved, 
though doubtless remarked by few, 
and maybe by none. If the visitor 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral will examine 
the inscriptions over the prebendal 
stalls, he will find among others 
commemorating forgotten localities 
one that signifies that the stall to 
which it is attached is held by the 
Prebendary of ‘‘ Wenlocksbarn.” 
The student of London and 
Middlesex topography, too, will 
notice on old maps a division of 
Middlesex marked ‘ The Liberties 
of Finsbury and Wenlaxbarn.” 
Finsbury is still with us, but what 
of “ Wenlaxbarn ” ? 

The ordinary works of reference, 
as has been said, throw no light on 
the subject, and the cathedral 
prebend seems the only survival of 
the ancient name. Here New- 
court’s ‘ Repertorium Ecclesias- 
ticum Parochiale Londinense,” 
and its list of the prebendaries of 
St. Paul’s, will help the inquiry. 


Wenlocksbharn 


“The Prebendary of Wenlakes- 
barn, Wenlokesbern or Wallokes- 
bern, or, as in most antient Records, 
Wenlakesbyri, and sometimes 
Willekolkesbury, hath the fifteenth 
stall on the Right-side of the Choir, 
and the Corps of his Prebend lies 
in the Parish of St. Giles.” Thus 
Newcourt, but he does not say 
whether he speaks of St. Giles-in- 
the-fields or St. Giles-without- 
Cripplegate. On this point the 
Middlesex county records offer 
enlightenment. A Gaol Delivery 
Roll of May 20, in the first year of 
Elizabeth, records a “True Bill 
that on the said day, at the lord- 
ship of Wallockes Berne in the 
parish of St. Giles-without-Creple- 
gate co. Middlesex, William Davys 
late of London yoman stole five 
spades and a coulter, worth ten 
shillings and eightpence of the 
goods and chattels of William 
Austen ‘ apud dominium de Wal- 
lockes berne.’” 

“Wallockes berne” appears 
several times in the light of 
publicity during the same reign in 
connection with misdeeds done or 
suffered by its inhabitants. In 
1558 William Barnard of ** Wal- 
lockes Barne ” was hanged for steal- 
ing ten shillings and eightpence 
from Richard Skelton of Dun- 
stable. In 1571 Alice Arthur, 
late of Hendon, spinster, was 
convicted of vagrancy, and of 
having departed against his will 
from the service of John Naylor 
of ‘* Wenloxebarne,” wherefore it 
was adjudged that the said Alice 
Arthur be whipt severely and burnt 
on the right ear. Then there is 
a little incident in the life of an 
Elizabethan “"*policeman. “ At 
Wenloxbarne co. Middlesex, at a 



















































96 
place called Mount Mill, about 
eight p.m. of the night [of Decem- 
ber 16, 1577], Richard Pauns- 
forthe, William Paunsforthe & 
Giles Harmer, late of London 
yomen, with seven unknown dis- 
turbers of the peace, refused to 
obey the orders of the watchers at 
Mount Mill aforesaid, viz., of 
William Dowdall, Nicholas Bettes, 
George Lawrens, Humfrey Price, 
William Scott, & divers others 
keeping watch for the Queen at 
Wenloxbarne, & with their swords 
drawn threatened the said wat- 
chers, calling out to them, Ras- 
calles & drunken Slaves, cume & ye 
dare & we will be your deathes,’ 
and afterwards the said Richard 
Paunsforthe, William Paunsforthe, 
Giles Harmer & others their com- 
panions fled from the said watchers, 
who, together with Anthony How- 
son the constable of Wenloxe Barne, 
pursued them for the purpose of 
arresting them, whereupon the 
same disturbers of the peace with 
swords drawn assaulted the same 
watchers, and so handled Anthony 
Howson that his life was despaired 
of, & then withdrew to the house 
of Clement Rigges yoman.” 

A list of Middlesex ale-houses 
drawn up in the reign of 
Edward VI. mentions one at 
“*Wallack Berne.” Since Isling- 
ton, only a mile or two distant, 
had thirteen, it may be concluded 
that Wenlocksbarne, in respect of 
inhabitants, if not of acreage, was 
roughly one-thirteenth the size of 
Tudor Islington, and a place of 
very little importance. Still, a 
place it was, with its ale-house, its 
Mount Mill, its constable, its 
watchmen, and its hooligans; 
situated in the parish of St. Giles- 
without-Cripplegate, and from 
very early times part of the estates 
belonging to the wealthy church 
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of St. Paul’s, where its revenues 
maintained a prebendal stall. It 
is highly probable that Wenlock 
Street, Wenlock Road, and Wen- 
lock Basin, near the City Road, 
about a mile north of Moorgate 
Street, approximately mark the 
site of the little old hamlet, while 
preserving a portion of its name. 
The earliest prebendary of 
Wenlocksbarn whose name is 
recorded is Adwinus, a canon of 
St. Paul’s in 1104. Better known, 
however, is Richard de Bury, 
Treasurer and Lord Chancellor of 
England, Bishop of Durham, 
bibliophile, and author of “ Philo- 
biblon,” who held this prebend in 
the reign of Edward III. The 
present holder is Bishop Mont- 
gomery. Since the passing of the 
Acts for the Commutation of 
Tithes, however, no revenues have 
accrued to St. Paul’s from Wen- 
locksbarn or any other prebend. 
Wenlocksbarn being thus intro- 
duced to the reader’s notice, it 
may prove interesting to see what 
can be made of its name. The 
oldest form, according to New- 
court, was usually “‘ Wenlakesbyri.” 
Now the old kingdom of Gwent, 
on the borders of England and 
Wales, included the county of 
Monmouth, and part of this county 
is still called the Wentloog Hun- 
dred. This gives a useful clue. 
The Celtic word “ gwent ” signified 
an open or fair plain, and some 
think it is connected with “ fen.” 
It may yet be traced in many of 
our modern place-names, The 
Celtic “Ilog” or “llwch” 
originally meant a lake or hollow. 
** Gwentllwch ” therefore is either 
‘the moor-lake,” or “ the plain or 
moor in a hollow.” Wentlloog is 
is only another form of the same 
word ; an old spelling of Wentlloog 
is “* Wenthlok,” and the similarity 
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of Wenthlok and Wenlock (or 
Wenlake) is so close that there is 
no room to doubt that the two are 
identical in origin. The districts 
where Wenlakesbyri lies hid, which 
are now known as Finsbury and 
Moorfields, with the country be- 
yond, were anciently one wide 
moor, plain, or fen, bounded by 
the heights of what we to-day call 
Hampstead, Highgate and Horn- 
sey. In Moorfields there was 
formerly a large lake which in 
Fitzstephen’s time was a famous 
place for skating. So either the 
situation of the moor or plain, or 
its lake, gave rise to the first half 
of the place-name. The other 
half, “byri,” may very well be 
the Anglo-Saxon “byre,” dwell- 


Learned 


Tue Haxtuyt Sociery.—Among 
recent publications of this society 
perhaps the most noteworthy is 
The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez de 
Quiros, 1595 to 1606 (2 vols.), 
translated from the original Spanish 
and edited by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, with three maps. Of the six 
narratives which compose the text 
of the work, the first and second 
deal with the unsuccessful attempt 
made by Mendafiain1595 to reach 
the Solomon Islands which he had 
discovered thirty years earlier, both 
being written by, or at the dicta- 
tion of, Quiros, his chief pilot. 
The first of them describes the 
voyage in great detail, including 
the discovery of the Marquesas 
Islands and of the island of Santa 
Cruz, the great sickness which 
overtook the party while encamped 
at the latter place, resulting in the 
death of many persons, including 
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ings. ‘Thus “ Wenlakesbyri” is 2 
compound of Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon, and signifies the byre in the 
gwentllwch or by the moor-lake. 
The English no doubt adopted the 
native name for the district, and 
spoke of the dwellings they them- 
selves raised there as the Gwentll- 
wchbyri, later corrupted to Wen- 
lakesbyri, Wenlaxbarne, etc. 

It is interesting also to observe 
that if, as is usually held, “ Fins- 
bury ” was originally “ fens-byre,”’ 
it is possible, if not probable, that 
Finsbury and Wenlocksbarne, 
quoted together in old maps, yet 
apparently so different, are in 
essence the same words, and per- 
haps at one time were used in- 
differently for the same place. 
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Mendafia himself, and lastly the 
terrible passage to Manilla. The 
remaining narratives, the first and 
most important of which was drawn 
up by the secretary of Quiros, de- 
scribe his voyage in 1606 for the 
exploration of the great southern 
continent then supposed to ex- 
tend from the Strait of Magellan 
to New Guinea, when he dis- 
covered the New Hebrides, and 
but for a departure from the course 
which he had originally intended 
to follow, would have reached 
New Zealand. An Appendix con- 
tains documents principally re- 
lating to the attempts of Quiros 
to obtain royal recognition and 
assistance after his return from the 
voyage. The volumes also include 
a bibliography of the maps of the 
New Hebrides, &c., by Mr. B. H. 
Soulsby. 

Another recent publication is 
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98 
the Geographical Account of Countries 
round the Bay of Bengal, 1669 to 
1679, by Thomas Bowry, edited by 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac 
Temple. The manuscript had 
been known for some time, and 
had been quoted from by Yule 
and others, but had not previously 
been printed. The editor has be- 
stowed much labour on the identi- 
fication of the author, who only 
appears in the manuscript as T. B., 
and succeeds in showing, practically 
beyond doubt, that he was identical 
with Thomas Bowry, the author of 
a Dictionary of English and Malayo, 
published in 1701. The work, 
though unfortunately it was never 
completed, and seems to be but a 
part of what was originally planned, 
is of great interest on account of 
the keen observation displayed in 
it, and contains much which is not 
to be found elsewhere. The numer- 
ous rough but very curious sketches 
which accompany the manuscript 
are all reproduced. Some of them, 
especially the drawings of vessels, 
are very valuable on account of 
their evident accuracy of detail; 
others, especially the animals por- 
trayed and certain “strange fishes 
in Queda,” fall decidedly short of 
realism. The text is accompanied 
by numerous and interesting notes, 
which include a large number of 
quotations from unpublished docu- 
ments, and there is,. as usual in the 
publications of the Society, a full 
index. 

We are especially glad to see 
that the Society is about to issue a 
new edition of Yule’s Cathay and 
the Way Thither. This work, 
which is a collection of medieval 
notices of China previous to the 
sixteenth century, was originally 
issued in 1866, and has long been 
out of print, and only obtainable 
at a high price. The Society is 
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very fortunate in having obtained 
such a competent editor as M. 
Henri Cordier, whose _ recent 
edition of Yule’s Marco Polo is 
well known to all who are interested 
in the subject of early travels. 


Tue BrstiocRaPHicaL Sociery.— 
The most important publication of 
this society for 1905, and at the 
same time the most important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the 
early printers which has been made 
for several years, is Mr. E. Gordon 
Duff’s Century of the English Book 
Trade, which, in the form of a 
dictionary, contains biographical 
notices of all printers, stationers, 
book-binders, and others con- 
nected with the book trade in 
England from 1457, the year of 
issue at Mainz of the first dated 
book, down to the incorporation 
of the Stationers’ Company in 
1557. Since the publication of 
Herbert’s T'ypographical Antiquities 
in 1785-90, much fresh informa- 
tion has of course come to light, 
but this consists, for the most part, 
of small, isolated facts, and lay 
scattered in a vast number of dif- 
ferent publications, many of which 
were not easily accessible. All 
this, with the addition of much of 
his own, Mr. Duff has now brought 
together, and by so doing has very 
greatly increased the debt under 
which his former work has placed 
all students of early typography. 
He does not attempt to give full 
biographies of those of the more 
important printers who have 
already been fully dealt with else- 
where, but has wisely devoted his 
chief attention to the collection of 
every scrap of information avail- 
able about those of whom less is 
known. References are, however, 
given in all cases to fuller accounts 
when such exist. Comparison 
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with Herbert shows what an im- 
mense mass of new information 
Mr. Duff has been able to collect 
about the persons, some seven hun- 
dred in number, with whom he 
deals, and this information is ren- 
dered of ready utility by the clear 
and precise manner in which it is 
presented. Prefixed to the work 
is a valuable introduction of some 
twenty pages dealing with the 
general history of English printers, 
especially in their relationship with 
foreigners, during the period. 

The third part of the Society’s 
Hand- Lists of English Printers, 15o1- 
1556, is also issued. This deals 
with twelve printers, including 
Berthelet, Grafton, John Herford, 
Raynalde, William Middleton, and 
other smaller firms. It is the work 
of four members of the Society, the 
greatest number of lists (nine) 
being by Mr. A. W. Pollard, the 
longest, that of Berthelet, by Mr. 
W. W. Greg. 

The Society also issues for this 
year a Catalogue of the English 
books printed before 1641, in the 
Library established at Dublin be- 
tween 1694 and 1702 by Arch- 
bishop Marsh, by the Rev. N. J. D. 
White, Marsh’s librarian. Unfor- 
tunately the library at one time 
suffered severely from the depre- 
dations of book-thieves, and many 
valuable works which it once pos- 
sessed are therenolonger. Itcon- 
tains little of very early date but 
is rich, as we should expect, in re- 
ligious works of the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James. It is hoped 
to follow this catalogue by others 
on similar lines, dealing with other 
ancient libraries, the contents of 
which are, through the absence of 
a printed catalogue, little known. 


Tue Lonpon ‘ToPpoGRaPHICAL 
Socisety.—This Society has issued 


for 1905 reproductions of two of 
the most interesting of the early 
maps of London, namely, Agas’ 
and Faithorne’s. The former, 
about the date of the original 
drawing of which there has been 
considerable difference of opinion, 
some placing it as early as 1560, 
others about 1590, is the earliest 
printed map of London on a large 
scale, and the most detailed of any 
before Faithorne’s. Two copies 
alone are now known to exist, one 
in the Guildhall library and the 
other in the Pepysian collection at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. As 
neither of these is perfect, the 
present reproduction, which is of 
the full size of the original 
(78 x 28.5 inches) has been prepared 
from the two copies by combining 
photographs of them in such a way 
as to eliminate the stains and other 
imperfections. The result is a 
copy which, without being an exact 
facsimile of either, is in fact su- 
perior to both, and represents very 
closely what the original map must 
have been when it came fresh from 
the printer. This is not, of course, 
the first time that this map has 
been reproduced. It was re-en- 
graved with alterations by Vertue 
in 1737, and a not very satisfactory 
photo-lithographic facsimile was 
issued in 1874 for the Corporation 
of London, with an introduction 
by W. H. Overall, while reduced 
copies have appeared in several 
histories of the City. The present 
is, however, much preferable to 
these earlier reproductions, and 
will doubtless long remain the 
standard. It should be mentioned 
that it is printed in eight sheets, 
as was the case with the original 
issue, and that the number of 
copies is limited. 

Faithorne’s map, which was be- 
gun in 1643-7, but was not com- 
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pleted until 1658, besides giving 
much more detail than earlier maps 
is of especial value as showing the 
state of London immediately be- 
fore the fire. Of this map also 
but two copies are known to 
exist, one in the British Museum, 
the other in the Bibliothéque 
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Nationale. It has been reproduced 
on the same scale as the original 
(7ox 45.5 inches), the basis of 
the reproduction being the copy 
at the British Museum, and 
the title, which in this is want- 
ing, being added from the one 
at Paris. 


The (lassical Association 


Tue Christmas Holidays have been 
marked by the usual feverish, dis- 
cursive, and curiously ineffective 
activity among the leaders of the 
educational world. All the peda- 
gogic associations have met, dallied 
with a score of important questions, 
accepted or rejected resolutions and 
hurried on to others—with the 
obvious result that everything will 
go on as before. Yet there is one 
resolution in the record of one of 
those associations, the least mobile 
of all, one would have supposed, 
which may have the most valuable 
results. 

At a meeting of the Classical 
Association (a body only three 
years old), held in London on 
January 5 and 6, a resolution pro- 
prosed by Professor Sonnenschein 
and seconded by the Headmaster 
of Eton, was carried with only one 
dissentient. This was its ultimate 
form : “ (1) That in the lower and 
middle forms of boys’ public schools 
Greek should be taught only with a 
view to the intelligent reading of 
Greek Authors, (2) That the As- 
sociation petition the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge to take 
into consideration the abolition 
of the Greek grammar paper at 
Responsions and the Previous exam- 
inations respectively, and the sub- 





stitution for it of an easy paper in 
unprepared translation.” 

Now as this resolution was sup- 
ported by University authorities 
such as the Warden of Wadham, 
the President of Magdalen, Pro- 
fessors Butcher, Conway and Son- 
nenschein, no less than by the 
schoolmasters, it seems likely that 
something will really ensue from it. 
The effect of it will probably be 
this: that whereas in the past 
a boy who had already toiled 
through all the nouns, verbs and 
adjectives, regular and irregular, 
who had already been tormented 
with hundreds of prickly sentences 
in Latin, was confronted, when he 
came to Greek, with precisely the 
same diet, that boy will now find 
his path considerably easier and, let 
us hope, pleasanter in the second 
Classical tongue. That is to say, 
we shall jettison a large mass of 
grammatical subtleties and teach 
only so much as is required for the 
recognition of a case or a tense 
when it occurs. This is obviously 
an immense step forward. It 
marks, above all, the recognition 
of that long-suffering individual, 
the Fifth-Form Boy, the boy (that 
is) who leaves school from the 
Fifth Form to go into his office or 
profession. The clever boy, as Mr. 
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Page observed, will look after him- 
self; the whole science of Peda- 
gogics cannot stop a clever boy 
from learning. But what is 
required is to bring the humanising 
influence of the Classics to bear 
upon every Classical boy, not to 
goad him with perfect imperatives, 
lash him with first-person duals, 
and flay him Comparationes Com- 
pendiariae and Epexegetic Infini- 
tives. 

The resolution was the work of 
a Committee appointed to consider 
the lightening of the Classical 
Curriculum, the only possible way 


of saving the Classics in England. 
And what do we propose to do 
with the time thus saved? The 
Headmaster of Eton suggested 
Science. But one may venture 
to doubt whether the claims of 
Science can be satisfied with so 
little. Probably, sooner or later, 
Secondary Education will have to 
be divided, as it is in Germany, 
between the Classical School and 
the Science School, and the Clas- 
sical School will eventually give 
a little more thought to the best of 
all Classics, a Classic which has been 
overlooked in England—English. 


Arts and (rafts Exhibition 


Tuts, the eighth exhibition of 
the Arts and Crafts Society, 
at the Grafton Galleries, is in 
every way stimulating. The wide 
range of subjects treated, and 
the high general level of the 
individual works shown, are proof 
of the appreciation with which 
craftsmen have accepted the oppor- 
tunity offered them. Although it, 
is true that here and there examples 
may be pointed to, where good 
taste is less obvious than the striving 
after novelty, on the whole hardly 
less surprising are the moderation 
and sincerity with which workers 
have approached their task, than 
the excellence with which they 
have completed it. One may per- 
haps be permitted to regret that 
such an exhibition as this, which 
hardly calls so imperatively for the 
imaginative powers of an artist, 
should be so much more satisfac- 
tory than the annual exhibitions of 
the schools of painting. It would 
appear that, at present, the artistic 
energies of workers are more aptly 


employed on jewellery, silver work 
and conventional design than on 
creative work in the highest 
branches of art. 

It is impossible to do justice, in 
a short notice, to all the exhibitors 
whose work is of high merit; but 
a few may be indicated as notable 
and arresting. Messrs. Minihane 
and Sparrow’s mahogany cupboard, 
of simple design, with carved 
pillars; Mr. G. W. Eve’s decorative 
panel of armorial bearings; Miss 
Florence Steele’s graceful mermaid 
figures, in silver; and Mr. Bulti- 
tude’s escritoire, are all excellent 
works in the Octagon Gallery. 

In the Large Gallery we have Mr. 
Henry Holiday’s graceful chalk 
studies for ‘“ Moses”; Mr. Blay- 
lock’s stencilled print of Stratford 
Church, with its effective use of 
blacks; Sister Evelyn’s rich em- 
broidered altar-frontal and Mr. 
Walter Crane’s delicate flower- 
people in his “‘ Flower Wedding ” 
series. Mr. Crane is the one artist 
who conveys extreme gracefulness 
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by means of the broad line, Here, 
too, is Mr. Harold Speed’s tempera 
panel of “‘ Morning,” with its sub- 
dued lights and shades. Miss 
Casella’s leather-work deserves 
mention; in books, the exhibit of 
the Dun Emer Press, and that of 
Mr. C. H. St. J. Hornby, and in 
binding, that of the Essex House 
Press. Miss Jessie Bayes displays 
exquisite miniature work in her 
“* Folgore da S. Gemigniano.” 

The Middle Gallery contains 
Mr. Spencer’s iron candlestick, with 
interlaced arms. Mr. Alexander 
Fisher sends his great silver and 
ivory chalice; but this, though we 
admire the workmanship, we can- 
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not praise unreservedly ; it is some- 
thing of a tour de force ; and the 
proportions challenge comment. 
The same artist’s silver box is, how- 
ever, admirable in all respects. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaskin’s jewellery is 
beautiful work; as also is Mr. 
Bernard Cuzner’s silver toilet box. 
A painted fan by Miss Margaret 
Willson is exceedingly dainty. In 
the Long Gallery we notice with 
pleasure the work of the North- 
ampton Institute, while the well- 
known and tasteful engraving of 
Mr. Emery Walker shows to ad- 
vantage in the Certificate for the 
Battersea Council which Mr. 
Walter Crane designed. 


Review of the Month 


Tue result of the General Election 
of January 1906 was such as in all 
probability not even the most 
ardent Radical in his most san- 
guine mood had ventured to anti- 
cipate. The rout of the Unionist 
party and the return of the 
Liberals to power in unprece- 
dented numerical strength was so 
far from being expected that it 
has been gravely described as a 
revolution, and such indeed in a 
superficial sense it really is, though 
the primum mobile of the revolution 
would seem to have been the re- 
luctance of the majority of the 
electorate without distinction of 
party to sanction an innovation 
in fiscal policy until the question 
should be more thoroughly ven- 
tilated. It was also unfortunate 
for the Tariff Reformers that the 
election coincided with a marked 
revival of trade. The only novel 
element in the situation is the re- 
turn of a small phalanx of Labour 


members, who constitute a factor 
as yet entirely incalculable. 
Unionists may congratulate them- 
selves that the new Government 
commands a majority which ren- 
ders it independent of the Nation- 
alist faction, but all who desire a 
stable administration must deplore 
the lack of a strong and homo- 
geneous opposition. 

The operation of the Aliens Act 
now in force will be jealously 
scanned by all who are mindful of 
the immense debt which this 
country owes to the immigrant. 
The measure is more logical and 
less objectionable than the earlier 
enactments which discouraged im- 
migration by subjecting the resi- 
dent alien to vexatious disabilities 
with liability to summary expul- 
sion from the realm; but its 
powers willneed to be exercised with 
discrimination, if it is not to work 
more harm than good, and pro- 
voke a reaction which will either 
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expunge it from the Statute-book 
or reduce it to a dead letter. 

The problem of providing an 
army adequate to the vast and 
various responsibilities which the 
country has undertaken continues 
to be earnestly discussed, but 
nothing is clear save that there is 
still a widespread and deep-rooted 
repugnance to conscription. If 
Ministers can solve the problem 
without resort to that expedient, 
they will indeed deserve well of the 
country, for upon the result of 
their deliberations may depend the 
very existence of the Empire. 

In accordance with the tradi- 
tional policy of non-intervention 
in the haute politique of the Old 
World, the ré/e of the delegates of 
the United States at Algeciras is 
limited to the safeguarding of the 
rights of American citizens, the 
maintenance of the principle of the 
“open door,” and the advocacy 
of the claim of the Jews to equit- 
able treatment; but even this 
circumspect policy is not circum- 
spect enough to suit the purists of 
the Little America party ; and we 
observe with some disgust that the 
expediency of selling the Philip- 
pines to Japan is now being mooted. 
But that the Republic is not 
oblivious of the new responsibilities 
which the recent extension of her 
dominion has involved is shown by 
the activity which prevails in her 
dockyards, three battleships having 
been completed, five launched, and 
three laid down, besides one 
armoured cruiser and one pro- 
tected cruiser launched and two 
armoured cruisers laid down—the 
total displacement of the vessels 
launched being 103,150 tons— 
during the last year, to which are 
now to be added two new battle- 
ships, three scouts and four sub- 
marines. We are therefore en- 
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couraged to hope that the time is 
not far distant when our kinsmen 
of the West will take heart of 
grace to forswear their self-denying 
ordinance and accept without 
reserve the burden which greatness 
lays upon nations. 

A Bill to constitute the terri- 
tories of Arizona and New Mexico 
one federal state, to be called 
Arizona, has passed the House of 
Representatives, despite the deter- 
mined opposition based on racial 
antipathy of the white population 
of Arizona; but the measure is 
hardly expected to pass the Senate. 
The Bill also provides for the union 
of the Indian territory with that 
of Oklahoma in one federal state, 
to be called Oklahoma. 

Man has once more asserted 
his mastery over Nature in the 
grand style: the Simplon Tunnel 
is virtually completed by the 
junction of the Swiss and Italian 
sections at Iselle, and is expected 
to be ready for regular traffic in 
the summer. Less grandiose than 
the perforation of the Alps, but a 
work of far greater utility, as well 
as of immense difficulty, is the con- 
struction within fourteen months 
of a railroad across the desert be- 
tween Port Sudan and Berber, a 
distance of 325 miles. It is need- 
less to dwell on the strategic im- 
portance of the Nile Red Sea 
Railway, as the new line is called, 
which, with all due ceremony, was 
declared open by Lord Cromer on 
January 27 from Port Sudan to its 
junction with the Cairo line 
at Atbara. It is enough to 
reflect on all that it would have 
meant to General Gordon, had it 
existed while he awaited at Khar- 
tum the succour which would not 
then have come too late. As a 
trade route the line, or rather the 
railway system into which it must 
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before long develop, tapping the 
varied wealth of Dongola, Kassala, 
Kordofan and Bahr el Ghazal, 
cannot but effect a veritable revo- 
lution in the economic condition of 
the basins of the Blue and White 
Niles. The subsidiary line from 
Kareima to Abu Hamed, the 
Dongola extension, is already com- 
pleted. 

In Russia the revolutionary 
movement has met with so severe 
a check that the bureaucracy may 
be pronounced for the time being 
out of danger. The policy of 
general strikes was foredoomed to 
failure, for no strike, however 
general, can be persisted in long 
enough to bring a resolute Govern- 
ment to its knees unless the 
military in large numbers should 
join the strikers. Few civilians 
realise how much it takes to 
bring about a general mutiny, 
and the Russian army, though 
it has little cause to love the 
Government, and is largely per- 
meated with the ideas of the re- 
volutionists, showed conclusively at 
Moscow that it was not prepared 
to fraternise with the people. In 
other parts of the Empire the 
insurgents fought with even less 
chance of success, and though the 
situation in the Caucasus and 
Siberia is still grave, the appeal to 
arms has, on the whole, failed, and 
the people now resignedly await 
the meeting of the Duma. The 
financial straits of the Government 
are extreme, but there is no 
immediate prospect of such insol- 
vency as might precipitate the 
revolution. The Duma, it appears, 
cannot assemble before the summer, 
and when it assembles much time 
must elapse before its raw members 
will be able to organise themselves 
for effective action and formulate 
a feasible policy. The experiment 


will, however, be watched with the 
keenest interest by all who desire 
the weal of Russia and her restora- 
tion to her due place in the Euro- 
pean system. 

The affairs of Japan: are charac- 
terised by a dulness which in her 
case, at any rate, may fairly be 
taken as a sign of national pros- 
perity. 

The Moroccan question, which 
last year brought Germany and 
France to the verge of war, seemed 
for a while to be in a fair way toa 
peaceful adjustment. At the Con- 
ference which assembled at Alge- 
ciras on January 16 under the 
presidency of the Duke of Almo- 
dovar, the questions of contraband, 
the “open door,” financial reform 
and police were submitted for 
discussion. ‘The first three are of 
minor importance, but the last is 
of so delicate and difficult a nature 
that a satisfactory settlement pos- 
tulates the utmost good faith, tact 
and forbearance on the part of all 
concerned, and there appears at 
present little likelihood that such a 
spirit will prevail at the Confer- 
ence. 

Meanwhile France has at last 
made up her mind to settle the 
Venezuelan question in a manner 
befitting her dignity, and in fact 
the last incident in this pitiful 
affair, the banishment of M. 
Taigny, her Chargé d’Affaires at 
Caracas, appears to leave her no 
option. The Monroe Doctrine 
would hardly apply to such a case, 
and it is understood to have been 
expressly waived by the United 
States. The internal affairs of 
France call for little remark. M. 
Falliéres, the new President of 
the Republic, will doubtless 
prove as able and honest a Chief 
Magistrate as his predecessor M. 
Loubet. Though a Gascon, he has 
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none of the qualities commonly 
supposed to be essential to the 
Gascon temperament, and has 
behind him thirty-five years of 
honourable and laborious public 
life. His election is a guarantee 
of the maintenance of the entente 
cordiale with this country. Now 
that the separation of Church 
and State is an accomplished 
fact, the Liberal Catholics, with 
M. Paul Sabatier for their mouth- 
piece, are claiming the future for 
themselves ; but they have yet to 
show that they can give their ideas 
that coherence which alone can 
commend them to the esprit positif 
of the French people, and Rome 
will belie her past if she derive 
not fresh energy from the new 
emergency. The Concordat, like 
the Gallican Articles, was but a 
device for securing the dependence 
of the hierarchy upon the State. 
After the definition of Papal In- 
fallibility its denunciation was only 
a question of time, and the wonder 
is that it was so long delayed. Its 
denunciation and the abolition of 
the budget of public worship can 
therefore but increase the power of 
the Vatican and the activity of its 
propaganda, against which it is 
hardly likely that the scattered 
forces of Liberal Catholicism will 
count for much, It may safely be 
predicted that the Liberal Catho- 
lics will in the end be compelled to 
choose between Liberalism pure 
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and simple or submission to Papal 
authority. 

In Austria-Hungary the consti- 
tutional crisis, which has now 
lasted for a full year, wears a 
somewhat less serious aspect. 
Hopes are entertained that the 
Hungarian Coalition may so far 
moderate its demands as to open 
the way for a compromise, but it is 
still impossible to forecast the event. 

The most interesting feature 
in the political situation in 
Germany is the steady growth 
of the agitation, conducted on 
strictly constitutional lines, for 
the extension of the franchise not 
only in Prussia but in several other 
states. In Prussia, where 1,750,000 
Social Democrats are said to be 
unrepresented in the Landtag, the 
demand for reform is naturally 
loudest, and on Sunday, January 21, 
no fewer than ninety-three meet- 
ings were held in Berlin and 
the vicinity to protest against 
this injustice. These meetings 
were attended by some 40,000 
people, clamouring for equal, 
direct, universal and secret suffrage. 
The day passed without any of 
the disturbances which, by the 
precautions taken, the authorities 
appear to have anticipated, and 
perhaps desired to provoke ; and the 
self-restraint displayed by the agita- 
tors augurs well for the success of a 
movement which cannot but gather 
volume and energy year by year. 
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HARRISON WEIR 
By the death, on January 4, of 
Mr. Harrison Weir, one of the 
diminished band of draughtsmen 
who were trained in the school of 


wood-engraving is removed from 
the world of art. Born at Lewes 
in 1824, he began his career at the 
age of thirteen by taking service 
under Mr. George Baxter, in order 
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to learn engraving and designing. 
Distasteful as the work proved to 
him, there can be no doubt that 
he acquired by it much of the 
accuracy which distinguished all 
his work. With something of the 
grave simplicity of Bewick’s wood- 
cuts, his drawings of animal forms 
stand apart from the more scientifi- 
cally developed work of the modern 
school. And if to-day they seem 
somewhat out of fashion, this is not 
through any inherent defect, but 
because Weir chose to represent 
the model mainly as a type undis- 
turbed by mere fanciful touches. 
The human twist which Landseer 
could rarely withhold from his 
animal studies, it was not in Weir’s 
nature to concede : his dogs never 
became allegories. But though 
we acknowledge his honesty of pur- 
pose here, we must allow that his 
best work is out of sympathy with 
the aims of the newer group of 
students, of whom Mr. J. M. Swan, 
R.A., is the acknowledged head. 
If we turn from Harrison Weir’s 
to the younger master’s work, we 
confess to feeling the value of im- 
pressionism. ‘The movement, the 
power from which action springs, 
these are not in the elder artist. 
Such a painting as the “Puma 
and Macaw” was beyond Weir’s 
powers, at least as by practice de- 
veloped. Nevertheless his work 
will stand, and to those whose 
*prentice hand was trained on his 
admirably concise undemonstrative 
examples his name will be remem- 
bered with gratitude and his death 
with sincere regret. 


H. L. D. WARD 


Tue death of Mr. Harry Leicu 
Dovcias Warp, on January 28th, 
has removed a scholar to whom 
students of the literature of medi- 


zval romance owe no ordinary debt 
of gratitude. Born in 1825, the 
youngest son of the Rev. J. G. 
Ward, rector of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, and afterwards Dean of 
Lincoln, he was educated at Win- 
chester and University College, 
Oxford. In 1849 he entered the 
British Museum as an assistant in 
the Department of Manuscripts, 
and remained there until he was 
superannuated at the end of 1893. 

Besides his monumental, though 
unfinished, ‘“‘ Catalogue of Ro- 
mances in the Department of 
Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum,” he produced nothing 
under his own name, we believe, 
beyond an edition of ‘‘ The Vision 
of Thurkill,” in vol. xxxi. of 
the Journal of the British Archao- 
logical Association, an article on 
* Lailoken (or Merlin Silvester)” in 
vol.xxii. of Romania,and some trans- 
lations from H.C. Andersen. But 
his services are not to be measured 
merely by the actual quantity of 
his published work. For combined 
width and depth of knowledge in 
the vast field of early romances he 
had few rivals, and probably no 
superior (unless, perhaps, his old 
friend the late Gaston Paris); and 
his readiness to place his rich 
stores of knowledge at the disposal 
of all students who consulted him, 
and to give them the benefit of his 
sound judgment on knotty points of 
criticism, was proverbial. 

Of his great life’s work, the 
“ Catalogue of Romances,” vol. i. 
appeared in 1883 and vol. ii. in 
1893, the year of his retirement. 
No more has been published since 
then, but it is understood that a 
third volume, based on the materials 
which he had accumulated, is in 
course of preparation, The first 
volume is probably the more 
generally known, comprising as it 
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does (inter alia) the two great cycles 
of Arthur and Charlemagne; it is 
full of what are practically mono- 
graphs on the several cycles and 
branches treated, setting forth suc- 
cinctly, and yet with sufficient ful- 
ness, to give the would-be specialist 
an excellent foundation to build 
on, the substance of what was 
known at the time, and in most 
cases embodying the results of Mr. 
Ward’s own independent research. 
The sections on Geoffrey of Mon- 
month, Havelok, and King Horn 
may be cited as examples. The 
second volume contains Northern 
Legends (including Beowulf and 
the Icelandic sagas), tales of Orien- 
tal origin (among which “ Barlaam 
and Josaphat” and the “Seven 
Sages” are perhaps the most pro- 
minent), ZEsopic fables, and Rey- 
nard the Fox. Then begins a 
series of what may be called 
ecclesiastical romances: visions of 
Heaven and Hell, the voyage of St. 
Brendan, Guillaume de Digulle- 
ville’s “Trois Pélerinages,” and 
finally the numerous medizval col- 
lections of Mary Legends. In 
this series much remains to be 
treated in a future volume, such as 
the moralised tales and fables of 
Jacques de Vitry and Odo of 
Cheriton, and that well-known com- 
pilation the ‘‘ Gesta Romanorum.” 
Each of the two volumes quickly 
took its place as a recognised text- 
book, and they form together a 
noble memorial of their author. 


Jan. 1. Sir Hucn Netson, 
K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Queensland, at the age of seventy. 
He was Prime Minister of Queens- 
land in 1897, and was present in 
that capacity at the Jubilee cele- 
brations in this country. 
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The Rev. Freperic 
Watson, D.D., Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge. Dr. Watson 
published several books based on 
his studies in theology. His Hulsean 
lectures are well known for their 
scholarly exposition and style. 

Jan. 2. The Very Rev. Henry 
Carrincton, Rector of Bocking, 
and the oldest clergyman in Essex, 
died this day aged ninety-one. The 
rectorship of Bocking carries with it 
the title of Dean, and by this name 
Mr. Carrington had been known 
for sixty years. As a writer his 
name is familiar to many for his 
translation into English verse of 
French poems from the tenth to 
the nineteenth centuries. 

Fan. 3. Mr. Vyett Epwarp 
Wa ker, well known as an amateur 
cricketer in the ’fifties and ’sixties. 
Frequently playing in the Gentle- 
men versus Players matches, Mr. 
Walker captained his side for the 
last time in 1869. His knowledge 
of the game was exceptionally wide, 
and as a brilliant batsman and 
bowler his fame is well established. 

Jan. 3. Mr. Haretson Weir 
died this day. A notice of this 
artist appears on p. 105. 

Jan 4. The Rev. Sir Ricnarp 
FitzHersert, third son of Sir Wil- 
liam FitzHerbert. Licensed to his 
first curacy by the Bishop of Ely in 
1871, he was nominated in 1872 
by his father to the benefice of 
Warsop with Sookholme, which he 
held till 1896, when he succeeded 
to the title. 

Jan. 4. The death occurred this 
day of Mr. Cuarzs Jasper Jory, 
Astronomer Royal of Ireland. Mr. 
Joly was appointed to this im- 
portant post in 1897, and filled it 
with great ability. He was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society. 

Jan. 5. Mr. Witttam Georce 
Craven, formerly of the 1st Life 


Fan, 1. 
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Guards. He was well known as a 
member of the Jockey Club, and 
had acted with marked efficiency 
as a steward. 

Fan 6. Lord Gianusk, aged sixty- 
six. He represented Herefordshire 
in the House of Commons from 
1865-85, and afterwards Hereford 
City till 1892. Serving on many 
committees, he was frequently 
called upon to act as chairman, 
and discharged his duties with 
fairness and efficiency. In the 
South African War for his services 
with the Yeomanry he obtained 
the D.S.O. He was raised to the 
Peerage in 1899. Lord Glanusk 
held large properties in the rich 
coal and iron districts of the valley 
of the Usk. 

Jan.9. The Dowager Lady Bar- 
row died in her ninety-seventh 
year this day, at Ulverston Cot- 
tage, East Molesey. Born a Pen- 
nell, she was adopted by her uncle, 
John Wilson Croker, in her infancy, 
and until her marriage with Sir 
George Barrow in 1832, she was 
known as Miss Croker. She was 
the Beautiful Miss Croker always, 
and after more than seventy years, 
it is by this name that she is best re- 
membered. At the age of seven- 
teen her portrait was painted by 
Lawrence, and this brilliant ex- 
ample of his special gifts stands 
out, with his Mrs. Siddons and 
one or two other canvases, as a 
crowning work of his career. 
Lady Barrow lived in the reigns 
of no fewer than five sovereigns, 
but her fame is chiefly associated 
with that of William IV., who in 
full Court kissed her, when she was 
presented to him. During his ill- 
health she was assiduous in her 
attentions to her adoptive father, 
John Wilson Croker, and was his 
sympathetic friend and amanuensis. 
Sir George Barrow, her husband, 
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died in 1876, and her three sons 
all predeceased her. Kindness of 
heart and nobility of character dis- 
tinguished her through life, and 
her charity found practical expres- 
sion in the Molesey Cottage Hos- 
pital which she founded. 

Jan.9. The Rev. Parton J. 
Gtoac, D.D., LL.D., who died on 
January 9, in his eighty-third year, 
was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in 1889. He was a 
prolific writer on theological sub- 
jects. 

Fan. 9. In the person of Lord 
Ritcuie, the country loses a states- 
man of considerable judgment and 
courage. Only recently elevated 
to the Peerage, he spent thirty 
years in the Commons. Among 
the measures which he introduced 
and carried were the Local Govern- 
ment Act; a Housing for the 
Working Classes Bill in 18g0, and 
a Public Health Bill for London 
in 1891. His Budget proposals of 
April 1903 are well remembered ; 
and in September of the same year 
his retirement from the Cabinet, 
together with Lord George Hamil- 
ton and the Duke of Devonshire, 
constituted a crisis the effects of 
which still remain. Lord Ritchie 
in 1858 married Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas Owen, Esq., of Perth. 

Fan io. Sir Josepn Ewart, re- 
tired Deputy Surgeon-General of 
the Indian Army, died on January 
Io, in his seventy-fifth year, at 
Brighton, of which he was formerly 
Mayor. Entering the East India 
Company’s service as a surgeon in 
1854, he served through the Indian 
Mutiny. He was the author of 
works relating to Indian Sanita- 
tion and kindred subjects. 

Fan. 10. The death at the age 
of eighty-four of the Very Rev. 
James Green, D.D., is announced. 
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Dr. Green was Dean of Maritz- 
burg, South Africa, which office he 
had held since 1855. The most 
dramatic event of his career was 
the reading of the excommunica- 
tion pronounced against Bishop 
Colenso in 1866. He served on 
the Native Commission of 1882, 
and was keenly interested in all 
questions that arose in or affected 
South Africa. 

Fan. 10. A Reuter’s telegram 
dated January Io announces the 
death, at the early age of forty- 
nine, of Mr. Wittiam Rainey 
Harper, President of Chicago 
University, sometime Professor of 
Semitic languages and Biblical 
literature at Yale. He was the 
author of “Religion and the Higher 
Life,” and of “A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on Amos 
and Hosea,” and other works. 

Jan. to. Dr. Joun H. P. 
SPRENGEL, inventor of the mercury 
air-pump, died on January 14, 
aged seventy-one. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1878. Dr. Sprengel was a scientist 
of very high attainments, and 
modern warfare is indebted to his 
careful and long pursued investiga- 
tions for one of its most deadly 
explosives. 

Fan. 11. Sir Dicsy Murray in 
his seventy-seventh year. From 
1844-49 he served in the Navy, 
and from 1873-96 he was in the 
Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade. Sir Digby Murray was 
Hereditary Secretary for Scotland. 

Jan. 12. Sir Mountstuart Et- 
PHINSTONE Grant Durr died this 
day at the age of seventy-six. 
Called to the Bar in 1854, he 
entered Parliament three years 
later. In 1881 he was offered and 
accepted the Governorship of 
Madras, and carried out his duties 
to the satisfaction of the Home 
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Government. But it is for his 
writings that he will be chiefly 
remembered, and in particular for 
his series of. Diaries, which cover 
a period of fifty years. Admirably 
fitted for the task by reason of his 
intimacy, contracted during his 
parliamentary career, with Euro- 
pean personages, he threw his 
anecdotes and sketches into charm- 
ing literary form, and the accuracy 
with which he related them will 
render his volumes invaluable to 
the student of the times, He will 
rank with the few great diarists. 
He published several other books, 
chiefly biographical, including a 
memoir of the French essayist and 
philosopher, Ernest Renan. He 
was a member of “* The Club,” the 
society of which Johnson, Reynolds, 
original 
members. 

Fan. 14. By the death of Mr. 
Herman Merivate, which occurred 
this day, the stage loses a writer of 
imagination and resource. Though 
his style would hardly be in accord 
with the requirements of the 
audiences of to-day, he produced 
much that was genuine drama, 
and thirty years ago had a firm hold 
on the public. His “ White Pil- 
grim,” produced in 1874, was much 
praised. Like many playwrights 
Mr. Merivale had practised at the 
Bar, but the theatre had always 
been the favourite study of his 
leisure hours. 

Fan. 15. Major-General Joun 
Ricuarp Hume died on January 15, 
aged seventy-four. He served with 
distinction through the Crimean 
campaign with the 55th Regi- 
ment. 

Jan, 21. Mr. Surwertanp Ep- 
warps’s death, in his seventy-ninth 
year, removes a journalist of much 
versatility and wide knowledge. 
During the Franco-German War 
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he was Times correspondent, as 
also in the Polish insurrection and 
at the Luxembourg Conference. 
In musical criticism his judgment 
was sound and his insight keen. 
He was author of several books on 
musical subjects, including a life of 
Rossini (1869). His ‘‘ Personal Recol- 
lections ” were published in 1900. 

Jan. 22. The death occurred 
this day of Mr. G. J. Hotyoaxe, 
whose advocacy of co-operation 
and his ardent labours in the 
interests of the community entitle 
him to a place among the leaders 
of nineteenth-century reform. In 
Disraeli’s “ Endymion” reference 
is made to co-operation, a move- 
ment then in its early stages; and 
among many thoughtful men his 
views were held in sympathy. 
The friend of Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Harriet Martineau and George 
Eliot, his tenacity of principle was 
equal to theirs; and for a speech 
at Cheltenham in which his anti- 
religious opinions were stated with 
freedom he suffered imprisonment. 
Author of many works, his *‘ Sixty 
Years of an Agitator’s Life” is 
perhaps the most readable for the 
light it throws on democratic 
agitation and the results achieved 
during the Victorian era. 

Fan. 22. Sir James Percy 
Mixer, D.S.O., second baronet, 
died this day at the age of forty. 
Well known as a patron of the 
Turf, he won the Derby in 1890 
with Sainfoin, and in 1903 was 
equally successful with Rock Sand. 
In the Boer War he saw service 
with the Yeomanry. 

Fan. 22. The death occurred on 
this day of Mr. B. C. StePpuenson, 
playwright, at the age of sixty-six. 
As one of the adapters of Sardou’s 
“‘Nos Intimes” and of the same 
author’s “ Dora”? he became well 
known. His chief original work 
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was “ Dorothy,” produced in 1886 
at the Gaiety, with music by Alfred 
Cellier. 

Fan. 26, Sir Eowarp THornTon, 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg from 
1881 to 1884, died this day at 
Chelsea. His diplomatic career 
began in 1842. In 1859 he was 
appointed British Minister to the 
Argentine Confederation, and in 
1867 Minister to the United 
States. The delimitation of the 
boundaries of Ontario was one of 
his principal achievements. Sir 
Edward Thornton’s latest appoint- 
ment was to Constantinople. 

Fan. 27. Reference is made in 
an article printed in these pages to 
Miss Jane Mary Evans, the last 
of the Eton College dames, who 
died at Eton, January 27. 

an, 28. Sir Epwin Mirrorp 
Patmer, K.C.B., Governor of the 
National Bank of Egypt. He served 
in the Financial Department of the 
Indian Government from 1871 to 
1885. In 1889 he was appointed 
Financial Adviser to the Khedive. 

Jan. 28. A notice of the life 
and work of Mr. Harry Leicu 
Dovctas Warp, who died on this 
date, is given on p. 106. 

Fan. 29. Kinc Curistian IX. 
of Denmark died this day, quite 
suddenly. Born in 1818, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1863, and 
in the following year declared war 
against the German Powers, but 
concluded it only by the cession of 
the Duchies to Prussia and Austria. 
The closest relationship joined 
King Christian to the great reign- 
ing Houses of Europe. 

Fan. 30. Cuartes Joun Cornisu 
died this day at the age of forty- 
six. As a writer on natural history, 
a subject which he approached 
with singular qualifications and 
treated with great charm, he will 
long hold a place with observers of 
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animal life and habits. His 
“ Nights with an Old Gunner” is 
perhaps the most intimate study 


that he produced, of the phases of 
Nature with which his tastes had 
brought him into acquaintance. 


Garden Notes 


AtruoucH for most people who 
use the Julian Calendar the year 
begins on the first day of January, 
there are, we believe, other 
methods, and we have the legal, 
the financial, and probably other 
years, each of which has its own 
starting-point. For the outdoor 
gardener the New Year most ap- 
propriately comes with the coming 
of Spring, which, unfortunately 
for the precisian, in these latitudes 
is the most uncertain of events, 
For meteorologists and astrono- 
mers March 21 is the appointed 
date, but then Summer would 
begin on June 21, and as Mid- 
summer’s Day is the 24th of the 
same month, the duration of our 
summer would be exactly one 
week, which the most virulent of 
blasphemers against our climate 
would hardly deem adequate. For 
the poets the feast of St. Valentine, 
when orthodox birds begin to keep 
house, is considered a fitting day 
for the opening of the season of 
new birth and renewed life, and as 
this is old St. Valentine’s Day, 
twelve days of grace are thus 
generously allotted. 

Dwellers in London, perhaps, 
think first of Spring when they 
hear the raucous cries of “ All 
a’growing and a’blowing,” and see 
the barrows gay with stately 
Hyacinths and flaunting Tulips, 
although these have been antici- 
pated by cut flowers brought 
from far distant lands. Those 
happier ones whose home is in the 
country—not yet transformed into 


one vast villadom—look in the 
shaws and hedgerows for the little 
Celandine—beloved of Nature’s 
High Priest—and even before this 
gem among flowers spreads out 
its 
“glossy breast 

Like a careless prodigal ; 
Telling tales about the sun, 
When we've little warmth or 

none,” 


they see in waste places, and on 
railway banks, the delicate tints of 
the Coltsfoot, neglected weed, un- 
sung of poets, which we can truly 
greet in Wordsworth’s words to the 
other flower which he has immor- 
talised : 


“Spring is coming, thou art 
come !” 


It might at first be supposed 
that the gardener, the practice of 
whose craft is regulated by, and 
depends upon, the alternation 
of the seasons, would know best 
when in very fact each has its be- 
ginning and its end, but indeed 
for him least of all is there any 
well-defined separation of one from 
another. His days are bound each 
to each, and while there is always 
change, there is never interruption. 
To-day is as yesterday, and to- 
morrow will be like to-day, and 
thus he does not perceive that to- 
morrow is not as yesterday. Frosts 
will cut down his tenderer plants 
in November or sooner, and as the 
hours of sunshine are fewer, and 
the soil colder, the brilliance of 
his borders is dimmed. If he 
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confine his attention to the more 
common of annuals, perennials or 
bulbs, there will still be a dreary 
interval between his Asters and his 
first Snowdrop. It is possible, 
however, without wandering far 
into the byways of horticul- 
ture, or diving into the lowest 
depths of his purse, so to arrange 
his garden that—unless before 
Christmas he be visited by frosts 
severe and prolonged, such as 
for many years past have happily 
not afflicted us—he will’ never 
lack flowers, and will never be able 
to mark in his diary, ‘* This is the 
first day of Spring,” for, through 
frost and fog, through rain and 
sunshine, his borders will never fail 
to yield him flowers, vying in form, 
in colour, in fragrance with the 
gayest and the sweetest which have 
revelled in the heat of Summer. 

The Snowdrop, by common 
acclaim, is the first of garden 
flowers,and yet there are none more 
uncertain in the date of their 
appearance. ‘The last of our Poet 
Laureates called it: 


“‘ February fair maid, 
Ever as of old time 
Solitary firstling.” 


“Solitary firstling’? we have seen 
it is not, and this year, as in many 
that have gone its “ lines of green ” 
have streaked the white long before 
the end of January. These lines 
of green suggest that in this chilly 
season there is not stimulus enough 
from the rare sunshine to complete 
the metamorphosis of leaf to flower. 
We think that Ruskin somewhere 
writes slightingly of the Snowdrop, 
but it is difficult to understand 
how any one can fail to appreciate 
its simple grace and spotless purity. 
Like another early Spring flower— 
the Squill—the blossom comes fully 
formed from the ground, ready to 
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open to all the sunshine which the 
days—short, though quickly length- 
ening — may vouchsafe to it, 
Florists have taken the Snowdrop 
in hand of recent years, and several 
varieties have been evolved, the 
name of which alone—“ Giant ”— 
should, we think, be enough to 
deter many lovers of flowers from 
their cultivation. For surely one 
of the charms of the Snowdrop is 
its modest size, and what is already 
perfect cannot be improved by the 
loss or change of any one of its 
attributes. Protests are at last 
being raised against this craze for 
monstrous flowers, and none too 
soon, for Chrysanthemums like 
mops, Carnations and others are 
becoming positive eyesores at the 
exhibitions. 

With one or two brief intervals our 
early Winter has been an “open” 
one, and well-regulated borders have 
not failed to respond to such genial 
influences. ‘‘ Winter” Crocuses 
have bloomed in Winter, Christmas 
Roses have yielded masses of snowy 
blossom before Christmas — the 
Winter Heliotrope—near kin to our 
neglected Coltsfoot—has shed its 
fragrance from its pale-grey spikes. 
Before the lovely trailing blooms 
of the White Solanum have fallen 
from our walls, the Yellow Jasmine 
has everywhere blazoned out in 
gold, relieved in our warmer 
counties by the exquisite little 
Clematis—C. cirrkosa—which, un- 
like most of the family, preserves 
its welcome foliage throughout the 
year, The most delicate of Irises, 
I. unguicularis—delicate alike in 
form, in colour, and in perfume, is 
opening its peerless blossoms—and 
before these enter into their rest, 
their glory will be shared by hosts 
of others,and Springwill have passed 
almost into Summer before the gar- 
dener realises that it has begun. 





